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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF FEAR 


KURT RIEZLER 


ABSTR 


ACT 


“Collective insecurity,’ the nightmare of modern industrial society, is a psychological phenomenon of 


some complexity. It is not merely the economic insecur 


Social Research (September, 1943) on the psychology o 


ity caused by mass unemployment. In an article in 
f the modern revolution I characterized the kind of 


fear which in times of crisis befalls the ordinary citizen as “fear of the unknown.” An analysis of this phenom- 
enon presupposes an inquiry into the interrelation between “fear” and “knowledge,” both individual and 


social. 
I 

Man’s fear is fear of something or for some- 
thing: of illness, loss of money, dishonor; for 
his health, family, social status. The relation 
of the first something to the second some- 
thing and their respective relevances deter- 
mine the particular kind and intensity of our 
fear. 

The one and the other something have a 
definite nature. We know what they are 
like. We may not know which of several 
knowable possibilities will occur. The par- 
ticular relation of our knowledge to our 
ignorance gives a particular color to our 
fear. 

In the concrete case fear is never alone. 
We always hope, if only that the thing we 
are afraid of will not happen. Man faces 
great danger without fear if a strong desire, 
emotion, passion sways his heart. Men and 
animals in rage are blind to danger. Hope 
can conquer fear. Man, a gambler by na- 
ture, hopes against hope. 

Man, asa striving being, finite, in a world 
that is never entirely of his own making, is 
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forever in between some kind of fear and 
some kind of hope, some kind of knowledge 
and some kind of ignorance. Fear and hope 
are at odds: hope wants fear removed; it 
demands action. Fear lets hope dread its 
end. Fear, mingling in our hope, hope 
mingling in our fear—each pleads for knowl- 
edge against the other’s weakness for igno- 
rance. 

Both fear and knowledge have a social 
dimension. We cannot start from “Man” 
written with a capital and with a turn of our 
hand substitute for the universal man the 
isolated individual. No man is Man—every- 
one is this or that man among men. An “T” 
takes into account what things are to a 
“You” and a ‘‘We’’—or, to use an expres- 
sion of Mead, human beings “‘take one an- 
other’s roles.”” Not knowing, I rely on your 
knowledge: you are not afraid. Or you are 
afraid but you do not know; I know—lean 
on me. The child looks at its mother; the 
mother reassures the child. Every society 
that deserves the name is a “‘universe of dis- 
course.’”’ A man’s fear does not depend mere- 
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ly on his individual knowledge and igno- 
rance. Within the universe of discourse the 
knowledge of the others reassures my igno- 
rance; the ignorance of the others shakes my 
confidence in my knowledge. We need not 
resort to “contagion,” “‘suggestion,” ‘‘imita- 
tion.”’ 

Fear of something for something seems to 
be partial fear. This something has a definite 
character which if not known is knowable. 
There is, however, total fear. First, the fear 
of death. We are afraid of death for our life; 
our life includes everything. 

We know death—it has a definite charac- 
ter. We may not know how much suffering 
our dying will impose or the kind of life after 
death, if there is any. Our fear of death 
blends with our fear of our suffering in 
dying, with our fear of, or hope for, a life 
beyond. Our knowledge, doubt, or ignorance 
gives to our fear of death a particular tint. 
Though we know at any moment that we 
must die, we do not fear death all the time, 
except in some remote or dark corner of our 
mind. We cannot escape death; we can only 
try to postpone it. We shove back the idea. 
We observe death around us, but we our- 
selves do not die—as yet. It is the other fel- 
low who dies. Life refuses to think of death. 
This is the way of the living to protect life 
against the power of death. 

Death seems to be eminently individual. 
Everybody must die his own death for him- 
self. Dying isolates the individual. Yet 
death has a social dimension, too. Death is 
final only for the individual. Though death 
ends our hoping, it does not end the content 
of our hopes. Everyone is entitled to slight 
the difference, yet no one can deny it. Isaac, 
dying, blesses Jacob. He lives in and hopes 
for his children. They will carry on—though 
Isaac has no hope of sharing Jacob’s rise. 
Isaac’s death ends Issac for Isaac; it does 
not end the world in which he lived, loved, 
and cared. Another man dies and sees his 
world, task, family, country, reputation, or 
whatever he cared for tottering to their fall. 
Both fear death—their fear has a different 
quality. The death of the soldier in victory 
and defeat is not entirely the same. The one 


cannot partake in the joy of a winning 
cause; the other need not partake in the 
misery of a lost cause. The content of hope 
and care survives in the first case, perishes 
in the second. Though the difference may 
disappear in the extreme loneliness of the 
very last hour, it is still real in the last but 
one. 

Social psychology cannot deal with any 
phenomenon of social life on the basis of the 
conceptual scheme of an individual psychol- 
ogy that, putting Ego in the center, refers 
the world as behavioral environment or 
phenomenal field to the individual by a one- 
way arrow. No sane man really thinks of 
himself merely as the center of his world. 
Nobody conceives of the world in which he 
lives as merely his phenomenal field or be- 
havioral environment. This field points and 
refers to something beyond itself: the world 
in which we and our fellowmen live, every- 
body’s potential environment, interpreted 
not merely by ourselves but by the “uni- 
verse of discourse” in which we live. The 
theory of knowledge may refer the world to 
a transcendental subject. If the psychologist 
refers the phenomenal field to the psycho- 
logical subject, he should not forget that the 
concrete individual returns the reference: 
everybody, however egocentric, refers him- 
self and his phenomenal field to an objective 
world which is the world of the others, in one 
way or the other, be it in love or hate, in 
care, work, or a task. In this world the Ego 
is not the center. If the environment is what 
it is relatively to the individual, the individ- 
ual cannot help being to himself what he is 
relatively to the world in which he lives. 
There are two arrows, both pointing both 
ways and interacting in a give and take. 
Social psychology cannot follow an individ- 
ual psychology that forgets the other arrow. 


II 


These introductory remarks hurry 
through difficult terrain and jump many a 
hurdle. They are intended to articulate our 
ordinary fear in a preliminary way. 

There is a kind of fear that is not fear of 
something definite for something definite. 


— 
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It can be described as fear of everything for 
everything or of nothing for nothing. In 
extreme cases this indefinite fear can be 
more “total” and worse than the fear of 
death. Men may commit suicide to escape 
its extreme misery. 

Under the name of “anxiety” or “‘basic 
anxiety” this fear has come to be of par- 
ticular interest since Kierkegaard handed to 
the German “existential” philosophy of the 
twentieth century the distinction between 
Furcht and Angst and psychopathologists 
discovered an ‘“‘anxiety neurosis.” 

The German Angst, the French angoisse, 
the English anguish, and the Latin angustiae 
all stem from a root which connotes “pres- 
sure,” “narrowness.” The corresponding 
word in Greek, used with some emphasis by 
the Christian -fathers, is stenochoria, ‘“‘the 
narrow space.” Man’s chest feels constrict- 
ed. Anxiety closes walls in on man. 

I may assume that this anxiety is not 
entirely alien to anyone. It is vague—but it 
may be more powerful for its vagueness. As 
there is no definite threat or danger upon 
which we could act, it paralyzes action. As 
the shapeless daughter of the shapeless 
night, it calls in the dark on the child or the 
lonely man. It seems to be an eminently 
individual experience. The presence of com- 
panions keeps it away. So it seems. 

The relation of this indefinite fear to our 
knowledge and ignorance is dubious. Tradi- 
tional psychology offers but little help. 
Kierkegaard and his followers answer: We 
fear das Nichts—nothingness. This is, how- 
ever, hardly the result of a psychological 
analysis. It is a philosophical device peculiar 
to a situation in which a man who has lost 
both his god and his world is thrown back 
on himself and faces das Nichts. At least this 
nihil metaphysicum must be specified. There 
are too many logically different nihils. It 
seems to be a nihil privativum. But the priva- 
tion is again a specific privation. 

Common sense may suggest that this 
anxiety is merely a presentiment of an evil 
that might befall us. We simply do not know 
which of the many known and knowable 
evils it will be. This may suffice in some 


light cases in which our anxiety still borders 
on ordinary fear. It does not suffice in other 
cases. 

What do we mean by knowledge and 
ignorance? We know this and that—Mr. 
Brown or Chicago. There are other things 
we do not know—Mr. Smith or Kansas 
City. If our knowledge were merely of this 
kind—a knowledge of some items out of an 
aggregate of unknown items—paralyzed by 
fear, we could not move or act. Fortunately 
we know more. We know what Mr. Smith 
can be or is likely to be. He will not suddenly 
turn into an elephant and trample us down. 
He will keep within the limits of a definite 
order. We know, or assume we know, this 
order. Though we do not know what will 
happen, we know what can happen—either 
this or that. Every possible change or event, 
even our own death, will keep within the 
scheme of a certain order. This order we 
trust; it is the order of the world in which we 
live. On this basis and by means of this 
scheme we identify, classify, characterize 
things. We give them a place in this order. 
If there are things we do not know, we mere- 
ly mean that we do not yet know their place. 
But they have a place. The order is all-com- 
prehensive. Thus a preformed scheme limits 
and specifies our fear and guides our ac- 
tion—whether we are primitive or civilized, 
animal or man. 

We arrive at the railway station of a town 
we do not know. The town is not simply 
“an unstructured area in the cognitive struc- 
ture of the psychological field.” We know 
what it is like: a maze of streets, houses 
standing on firm ground, people walking 
and knowing their way. The cognitive struc- 
ture of our environment is not merely the 
present phenomenal field. It includes the 
rules to which any change of the present 
phenomenal field will submit. We know that 
the phenomenal field is only our present as- 
pect of the field of all the others. It is pre- 
structured and knowable. We merely fill out 
a preformed scheme. Moreover, we rely on 
the others: their actual knowledge is our 
own potential knowledge. Our fear is limited 
to meeting gangsters, creditors, relatives, a 
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former love. Our reaction to a totally un- 
structured area, if there were any, would be 
an anxiety neurosis. 

Our hope likes to go beyond this order 
into the realm of the impossible. We know, 
however, that this hope is vain. We draw a 
line between the possible and impossible. 
Hope transgresses, fear never transgresses, 
this line. The impossible does not frighten 
us. If, however, under the shock of an ex- 
perience that shatters our scheme of order, 
we doubt or no longer trust this scheme, the 
dividing line fades and indefinite fear in- 
vades the bewildered soul. 

Now it might be possible to specify the 
nihil in Kierkegaard’s concept of anxiety. 
Nobody can be prevented from interpreting 
fear of death as fear of an absolute nothing. 
Anxiety, however, is not simply fear of 
death. In anxiety we do not fear nothing- 
ness. We fear something; we do not know it 
and feel unable to know what it is. This 
nothing is still something, though it is de- 
prived of any definite character. It fits no 
scheme; it is beyond our reach. It deprives 
us of our trust in any order. It is not abso- 
lute nothingness but absolute “‘otherness.”’ 
It would not be frightening if it were ‘‘noth- 
ing.” It is frightening because it is still 
“something’’—though not to be known, not 
to be acted upon. This anxiety may blend 
with the fear of death; the difference is still 
a psychological reality and accounts at 
least for a particular color in our fear of 
death. 


I turn to the interpretation of different 
cases of anxiety. Though each case has a 
long story to tell, rapid glances will suffice. 

a) A human being is alone in a wood at 
night. Dead leaves rustling cause, as Luther 
says, deadly fright. I cannot compel any- 
body to go beyond saying simply that this 
man is afraid for his life or his wallet, of a 
gangster behind a tree. In most cases we 
might discover another note, however faint: 
a feeling as if something extraordinary, 
hardly possible, could happen—ghosts, 
voices of the dead. Darkness deprives us of 
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the definite shape of the things that in day- 
light testify to the order on this well- 
rounded earth. Moreover, we are alone; 
there are no others on whom we can rely. 
Two children in the same situation are afraid, 
each for himself. The younger relies on the 
older—he will know. The older, knowing he 
is relied upon, hides his fear. 

b) In modern experiments animals are 
treated to an anxiety neurosis.‘ The be- 
havioristic approach seems to demand, first, 
that the mental system of cats be disorgan- 
ized by a highly artificial conditioning of 
their responses. Then they are frightened 
by a series of unexpected and inexplicable 
events produced by the devilish contriv- 
ances of the modern scientist: electric cur- 
rents, wind blowing out of dishes of food, 
walls of their cages closing in upon them. 
The desired result occurs: the cats go mad. 
However short the cat memory, they do not 
eat for days. Friendly petting speeds re- 
The experimenter cannot get the 
same results with dogs. The dog, closer than 
the cat to human beings, relies on the ob- 
server. He may bark furiously, but he does 
not get a neurosis—unless the observer, too, 
takes the pains to lose his mind. We may 
assume that even the cat world which we do 
not know has a cognitive structure and some 
scheme of order that such experiments up- 
set. 

If the experimenter could do to human 
beings what he does to cats, confronting an 
isolated human being with events as in- 
explicable as these events are to the cat, 
everybody could be treated to an anxiety 
neurosis. 

c) After the first World War psycholo- 
gists and neurologists in Germany made a 
careful study of incurable cases of soldiers 
wounded in the brain.? Diverse faculties of 
these men, necessary for ordinary living, 


covery. 


t These remarks refer to experiments made in the 
Institute for Psychiatry at the University of Chicago 
and to earlier experiments by Pavlov. 

7K. Goldstein, Human Nature in the Light of 
Psychopathology (William James Lectures (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1940]). Based upon various 
studies by K. Goldstein and A. Gelb. 
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have been impaired. They succeed, within 
certain limits, in developing substitute 
techniques by which they are able to carry 
on in the minutely and rigidly ordered en- 
vironment of their hospitals. Everything 
must always be in its usual place. They are 
fettered to the particular order of an en- 
vironment of extreme rigidity and narrow- 
ness, unable to detach themselves from, or 
to move beyond, this order. Any change, 
disturbance, or new task threatens the whole 
of this order and leads to a ‘“‘catastrophic 
reaction,” in which their neurosis recurs. As 
this order is the basis of any action they are 
capable of, any change finds them helpless 
and throws them into a kind of fear which, 
in the extreme case, may well be worse and 
more total than the fear of death to a 
healthy mind. It swallows up their world. 
Their scheme of order remains precarious 
even when not challenged by any event. It 
is an individual scheme, lacking any social 
support. There is no universe of discourse 
to confirm it as a matter of course. As they 
sense its precariousness and suspect an im- 
pending change, they fear an attack of their 
fear, half-consciously aware of a constant 
threat. 

d) Loppose to this case of extreme rigidity 
an example of a scheme of extreme flexibil- 
ity: the world of the growing child. The child 
has not yet an established scheme of order, a 
system of permanences embracing the world. 
Yet the child does not live in a constant 
state of indefinite fear. Though we might 
say that he explores his world in between 
anxiety and curiosity, his curiosity usually 
gets the better of his anxiety. 

His system of order is in the making. 
Though any actual knowledge is still nar- 
row, his mind is open to a wide range of what 
is possible. As he explores the world, the real 
and the imaginery blend—he does not yet 
draw our dividing-line. His play is half- 
serious, his seriousness half-play. Slowly he 
enlarges his still narrow world, reorganizing 
its assumed order with every new experi- 
ence. All his permanences are still ad hoc: 
assumptions to be made, revised, and aban- 
doned. Thus he stumbles along the edge of 
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an abyss, blindly, yet carefully, a little 
anxious, yet more curious, shrinking back 
at every touch of anxiety and trying again, 
ignoring demands he cannot meet, shunning 
the unknowable. Ignorance of danger pro- 
tects the play of a tentative knowledge. 

We cannot isolate the child. The process 
in which he forms his preliminary world 
could not proceed if the child were not aware 
of living in the world of his elders. His first 
assumption is his mother and her knowl- 
edge. Here, again, individual psychology 
easily leads astray. The mother is not simply 
one of many items in a phenomenal field. 
The entire phenomenal field is referred to 
the mother. The assumption of her knowl- 
edge underlies and accompanies every hy- 
pothesis the child makes concerning the na- 
ture of things. As the child builds up his 
own world, he “learns” the world of his 
elders. Objectification mixes giving names 
and learning the names. The child himself 
has a name; he is Jack or simply “‘he’’ long 
before he discovers the Ego. The reference 
to his mother and her knowledge protects 
the play of curiosity against anxiety. 
Frightened, the child hides behind his 
mother’s apron. 

e) It is amazing how much danger and 
fright a soldier in battle can stand: (i) when 
in action; (ii) if there is still hope, however 
slight, of survival; (ili) when he knows and 
can identify the danger; (iv) when relying 
on someone who shows no fear. The more 
flexible his cognitive faculties, the less ex- 
posed is the soldier to neurotic shocks. The 
nervous intellectual is safer than many a 
robust and healthy peasant. The most 
courageous soldier, able to face any direct 
threat of death, may tremble in an indefi- 
nite situation of unknown and unidentifiable 
dangers. French-African soldiers, fearless 
warriors, do not understand the situation in 
modern warfare. They trust, however, the 
knowledge of their white officers. Only in 
the case of tanks did the white officer find 
himself without power over their fear, until 
he succeeded in demonstrating some similar- 
ity between tanks and elephants, in be- 
havior and treatment. After this war inter- 
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esting studies may become possible concern 

ing the interrelation between particular 
kinds of fear and the peculiarities of modern 
weapons which differ widely in the amount 
of knowledge and awareness they permit. 


[V 


In these examples the distinction between 
our ordinary fear of and for a definite thing 
and our indefinite anxiety corresponds to 
the distinction between our knowledge and 
ignorance of this or that item and our kno 
edge and ignorance of the scheme of order 
to which all possible items will submit. 

This scheme of order of the possible is a 
system of rules, principles, and assumptions 
which are taken for granted. Its structure is 
complex. Such systems can be very different 
with respect not only to the content of the 
rules but also to their structural properties. 
They are never merely aggregates of habits, 
inherited or acquired, concerning certain 
rules for this, and other rules for that, case. 
They are systems; if they are inconsistent, 
they pretend to be consistent. They claim 
to cover every possible case. They order our 
worlds—the worlds in which we think of 
ourselves as living, acting, moving. 

I disregard all controversies of the theory 


of knowledge concerning the origin and 
growth of this system. They have no bearing 
on the psychology of fear. Likewise, I dis- 
regard the thorny prgblems posed by the 
nature, complexity, and possible variations 
of these systems. They would lead beyond 
the scope of this study. The axioms of such 
a system may be known a priori or a posteri- 
ori; they may be “true” or erroneous, mere 
assumptions, hypotheses, conventions; they 
may be rational or magical. In the case of 
the primitive man it may mean the rules of 
magic, the norms of a society of men, ani- 
mals, spirits, demons, gods. In many a con- 
crete case of an ordinary citizen in this ra- 
tional age of ours it may encompass rational 
principles as well as all kinds of empirical 
rules, from the geometry of space, the cate- 
gories in which we think, the law of causali- 
ty, to such dubious assumptions as that 
there is ‘‘progress” or that the big banks will 
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never suddenly close their windows. His is a 
world in which a great many things cannot 
happen. In both cases it means a universal 
system of permanences which, rightly or 
wrongly, we take for granted and on the 
basis of which we give to any new experi- 
ence an orderly place in cur world. 

Chis system is the basis of our action. If 
we do not know the nature of a danger, we 
make an assumption. Without such an as- 
sumption, we cannot act. Without such a 
scheme, we cannot even make such an as- 
sumption. We have moral principles, indi- 
vidual or social norms of decent behavior. 
We cannot, 
ples or norms into concrete behavior except 
on the basis of such a scheme of order. 
Usually we are not even asked to do any 
such translating, as these principles and 
norms are already formulated in terms of 
our scheme of order. Hence, we might under- 


however, translate these princi- 


stand that a serious threat to the scheme of 
order of the possible can deprive human 
beings not only of their capacity for action 
but also of any standards of decent behavior 
they might have. In this case man knows 
neither what he could nor what he should 
do. Even hope, losing its guide, loses its 
force. 

These systems, though systems of perma- 
nences, undergo change. They are in a con- 
tinuous, though usually slow, process of 
growth and decay, integration and disinte- 
gration, organization, revision, reorganiza- 
tion, disorganization. At any phase, how- 
ever, the people who live in and conceive of 
the world in terms of such a system assume 
that its rules are permanent. We can call 
such a scheme of order the “‘geometry” of 
our mental space. There is a great variety of 
possible geometries. We might best think of 
such a geometry as being a stratified system 
of axioms, upper strata being based on lower 
strata. On the ground of basic axioms, other 
axioms, meaning an additional order, can 
undergo change without upsetting the sys- 
tem as a whole. No individual or group can 
stand a sudden and radical overturn of the 
entire system of permanences which sup- 
ports the consistency of any meanings, prin- 
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ciples of action, norms of behavior, expecta- 
tions or memories. Such a 
spells madness. 

A new experience may fit into our pre- 
conceived scheme. It gets its place in our 
world. Another experience may not fit. We 
make it fit as far as possible or we reject it. 
We all have our own way of interpreting 
away whatever cannot be made to fit—even 
scientists have a way. 

Some basic assumptions, of both the ra- 
tional and the religious man, can be upheld 
under all circumstances. A hypothesis must 
work if it provides a possible explanation 


bouleversement 


for every instance in which it does not seem 
to work. Then the hypothesis becomes an 
“axiom.”’ We do not doubt that everything 
has a natural cause just because in a par- 
ticular instance -we do not know the cause. 
The religious man need not doubt the wis- 
dom and justice of the Almighty because he 
does not understand His inscrutable will. 
We refer to our ignorance and uphold the 
axiom. 

A new experience may force us to revise 
something in our system of permanences. In- 
dividuals, societies, mental ages, periods of a 
civilization, differ widely in their capacity 
for such revision. Sometimes it seems as if 
the particular permanence that cannot be 
maintained is ingrained in or intergrown 
with other more basic permanences that 
cannot be changed without upsetting the 
entire system. In this case the system is 
rigid. The rigidity or flexibility of our sys- 
tem determines our capacity for restructur- 
ing or reorganizing our present psychological 
field. The rigid mind is more, the flexible 
mind less, exposed to an attack of indefinite 
fear. 

The system of things that is taken for 
granted is socially established, daily con- 
firmed by the testimony of the society in 
which we live. It orders the universe of dis- 
course. Whatever happens is interpreted in 
its terms. It has an enormous power. The 
ordinary individual deviates only within 
the range of the alternatives it offers or at 
least tolerates. 

The universe of discourse guards the in- 
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dividual against indefinite fear. The individ- 
ual easily succumbs either when cut off from 
the universe of discourse or when this uni- 
verse fails to provide any support. ‘Man, 
like the generous vine, supported lives.” 

In every phase of the history of a society, 
small or large, we find a stratified system of 
things that are taken for granted. Different 
systems differ widely as to the staying-power 
they convey to a society, their resistance to 
shocks, their guiding force. The analysis of 
the structural qualities of such a system ata 
given moment is the most important, 
though the most difficult, part of the task of 
a social psychologist who in times of’stress 
might be called upon to diagnose the danger 
of “collective insecurity.” 

As the analysis of even one concrete case 
of collective insecurity would go beyond the 
scope and space of this study, I restrict my- 
self to a few tentative and fragmentary re- 
marks about the structure and role of the 
universe of discourse in a religious and a 
rational age, in a democratic and a totalitar- 
lan society. 

Collective insecurity may be interpreted 
as an agglomeration of many definite rea- 
sons for definite fear threatening the multi- 
plicity of individuals in a society: the civil- 
ian population in modern war—husbands, 
sons, and fathers are killed in battle, air 
raids destroy houses at night, the Gestapo 
calls in the morning. These are enough rea- 
sons for fear. Yet everybody knows what it 
is like. I distinguish from this possible mean- 
ing of collective insecurity another meaning 
in which an indefinite fear invades a com- 
munity and deprives even the reasons for 
definite fear of a distinctness on which to 
act. Nobody knows what to fear or what to 
do. In this case the behavior of a society is 
different. 

The Christian Fathers find the heathen in 
constant anxiety. In the third century the 
universe of discourse throughout the univer- 
sal empire is an impenetrable jungle of 
competing superstitions. The divine prin- 
ciple behind the countless gods of the Ro- 
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man pantheon is a mere word without power 


except for a few remnants of a dying upper 
class. Hundreds of gods, great and small, 


competing with, but forced to tolerate, one 
another, and innumerable hordes of priests, 
magicians, prophets, sorcerers, soothsayers, 
conjurers, and astrologers outscream one an- 
indi- 
vidual, entangled in an inescapable maze, is 


other in selling hopes and fears. The 


hardly able to take a single step without 
elaborate rites to expel real or imaginary 
evils. The universe of discourse gives no 
lead—the practices contradict one another, 
and no god or demon should be offended. 
The individual, squeezed between opposite 
pressures, moves helplessly in an 
trollable world. Shifting and 
communities offer no support for any indi 


uncon- 


precarious 


vidual choice. Only the strong cling to Isis 
or Mythras, or are satisfied to wear a little 
golden serpent around their necks and to 
ignore the others and their gods. In this 
situation the Christian God defeats all his 
competitors. Only one survives: the Jewish 
god. He, however, no less intolerant than 
the Christian god but almost contented 
with his chosen people, hardly competed in 
the world at large. 

The reasons for the Christian victory are 
diverse. Only some of them bear on the 
problem of fear. Gods ove their birth and 
power to other human needs and passions 
beyond mere fear. Timor non fecit deos, 
though sacerdotes fecerunt limores. Yet fear 
had a share in the Christian victory. Not 
the fear of the Christian God but the fear of 
their multiple fears drove the heathen into 
the worship of the only God. Threefold was 
the protection they found: (1) Intolerance 
and exclusive fervor simplified and sys- 
tematized their scheme of the world: a 
jungle was turned into an orderly country 
with a simple system of roads and ways. (2) 
An exclusive community as a closed universe 
of discourse upheld and confirmed this sys- 
tem. (3) The Christian God, whether the 
God of Abraham and Jacob or Christ, is a 
personal God—a God of love and care and 
hope, the father to whose knees the trem- 
bling flock of his children flee in distress 
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stronger than any fear, definite or indefinite, 
to those who confide, endure, and pray. 
Thus the one humble God of the Christians 
defeated the glamorous many and freed the 
chest of the heathen pressed in anguish, by 
mixing awe into their fear, hope into their 
awe, love into their hope—in a unique way 
never equaled by any other god. 

lo the rational man of the industrial age 
everything has a “natural” cause; no de- 
mons interfere. Yet, in times of crisis, he too 
can be gripped by indefinite fear. I outline 
briefly the causes of his potential weakness. 

We should start by realizing that the ra- 
tional man is the heir of a long period of 
relative security in which he accumulated a 
great many matters of course to be taken 
for granted. This dubious training may be 
partly responsible for his vulnerability. His 
scheme of order is rational only in theory. 
[t is not enough to posit a natural cause. We 
must know it. The causes of an economic or 
social crisis in our time are of infinite com- 
plexity. From the mere law of causality no- 
body can derive any guidance for action. 
The system of things the average man takes 
for granted consists mainly of vague general 
rules, simplified experience, ingrained as 
habits. They supply the modern man with 
a set of substitute causes. They guide his 
judgment and action. After a period of 
peaceful prosperity the relative order of 
economic life becomes the absolute order of 
the world. Man may accept the fact that 
there are, and apparently must be, business 
cycles, though he fails to understand their 
causes. A little more of a slump, and many 
things happen for which no place is provided 
in his orderly world. He no longer knows 
what can or is likely to happen. A halo of 
indefinite fear strangely blurs his distinct 
reasons for definite fear. He resorts to others, 
to the universe of discourse. But the shat- 
tered scheme of order is not merely his in- 
dividual system: it is the system of assump- 
tions that underlie the universe of discourse 
itself. 

Something has happened to the universe 
of discourse. We sense it, though we find it 
difficult to say what it is. We may realize it 
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only in the acute crisis, though it may have 
happened long ago and at no particular 
time. It seems suddenly as if nobody really 
believes in what he still takes for granted. 
Capitalists are no longer entirely and naive- 
ly sure of their capitalism, socialists are 
strangely unsure of their socialism. An artifi- 
cial note suggests a convulsive effort; voices 
are strained. Suddenly great old words have 
a hollow sound. Freedom? The average man 
knows in his heart what it means. His con- 
scious concept, however, is tied up with and 
formulated in terms of these or those materi- 
al conditions. 
granted 


y have been taken for 
and now they are threatened. He 


cannot recognize freedom, and so all mean- 


They 


ing goes overboard and leaves a vacuum. 
Vhat does “‘freedom of speech,” “pursuit of 
happiness,” or “democracy” mean, unless 
I know how to earn a decent living by doing 
decent work? The scaffold of thinking that 
guides discourse begins to totter—confi- 
dence deserts, indefinite fear invades the 
bewildered mind, impairs our faculty of 
orientation and thus of action. 

The universe of discourse splits wide 
apart. Different splits cross one another. 
Simplified substitute stand up 
against one another. Who or what is respon- 
sible? Different sides shout in different lan- 


causes 


guages, each for itself, past the others’ ears. 
There is no longer ‘‘discourse.”’ There is no 
response—no reasoning, no exchange of 
arguments. Hostile groups, rallying around 
different “‘causes,’’ have no basis on which 
to argue. Humor, wit, jokes, disappear. 
They presuppose detachment; anxiety does 
not joke. In elections these try to explain 
complex causes and mutter without convic- 
tion impotent reasons of expediency for 
caution—the others, grimly determined, 
cry for change at any price. If democratic 
leaders do not succeed in restoring the frame 
of reference and restructuring the mental 
space, even the ordinary citizen of average 
decency is in danger of falling victim to the 
great simplifier, the emotional leader, the 
scourge of modern society. 

Whenever we analyze such a situation, 
our emphasis is on economic insecurity 
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caused by mass unemployment. When 
everybody has a job, there is no mental in- 
security at large. Granted; yet societies in 
different periods, different strata and differ- 
ent groups within a society, differ in their 
psychological capacity to stand economic 
insecurity. Moreover, ‘‘having a job” by no 
means plays only an economic role. The uni- 
verse of discourse in industrial society is not 
merely a universe of talk. It is an enormous 
combination of interrelated activities in a 
process of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. Our job is part of the way we par- 
ticipate in the universe of discourse, as a 
little wheel here or there. Without a job we 
should be cut off from this process and might 
feel insecure, even if we got our full wages by 
means of unemployment insurance. Modern 
man without a job is strangely alone. He is 
badly equipped to be alone. ‘Entertain- 
ment” is but escape. 

The universe of discourse breaks asunder; 
the democratic procedure is stalled. 
“Causes” are hopelessly entangled. The 
voice of wavering governments no longer 
reaches the average citizen. Collective in- 
security shakes the precarious security of an 
unsupported individual. This is the psycho- 
logical hour of the totalitarian leader. He 
masters the indefinite fear. 

How does he proceed? There is a market 
place crowded with worried people, listening 
to a megaphone. The raucous voice of der 
Fiihrer shouts in a tone of utmost determi- 
nation: ‘‘German men and women, the first 
thing is the primary thing! The second 
thing is secondary!” The social psychologist 
should not laugh at this momentous proposi- 
tion. Truisms carry weight in the rational 
age. Obviously, the man is right. First 
things come first. He knows what comes 
first, what second—it is a considerable time 
since anybody knew that. He has a way, a 
line—he acts. 

He gives a simple frame of reference, sim- 
ple causes; whoever joins him gets rid of 
confusion. Many join for no other reason, in 
a convulsive effort at voluntary blindness. 
First things come first—no efficient action 
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without obedience. The citizen obeys. The 
leader eliminates the universe of discourse, 
which anyway was merely the vehicle of in- 
security. Discourse is manipulated. He gets 
the monopoly of manipulation. Voluntary 
groups are broken up, prohibited, or 
ordinated.” Everybody gets his place in the 
machine—a job—and is told what to do and 
to think. Spontaneous discourse still plays a 
role within the ruling gang until disposed of 
by purges. Indefinite fear is replaced by the 
definite fear of the Gestapo—compliance or 
death being the only alternatives. 
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It isa simple system. The transition from 
the democratic to the totalitarian system is 
easy when indefinite fear paves the way. 
The way back is likely to be difficult—it 
needs more than the removal of this or that 
ruler or gang. A common scheme of order 
must be restored to support a universe of 
spontaneous discourse, without which no 
democracy is a democracy. Only definite 
reasons for hope can conquer the power of 
indefinite fear. Despair cannot be expected 
to produce a democracy of respectable 


pe yple. 


THE STRANGER: AN ESSAY IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ALFRED SCHUETZ 


ABSTRACT 


The cultural pattern peculiar to a social group functions for its members as an unquestioned scheme of 
reference. It determines the strata of relevance for their “thinking as usual” in standardized situations and 
the degree of knowledge required for handling the tested “recipes” involved. The approaching stranger, 
however, does not share certain basic assumptions which alone guarantee the functioning of these recipes. He 
has to place in question what seems unquestionable to the in-group and cannot even put his trust in a vague 
knowledge about the general style of the pattern but needs explicit knowledge of its elements. This entails a 
dislocation of the stranger’s habitual system of relevance. A thorough modification of his schemes of orienta- 
tion and interpretation and of his concepts of anonymity, typicality, and chance is the prerequisite of any 


possible adjustment. 


The present paper intends to study in 
terms of a general theory of interpretation 
the typical situation in which a stranger 
finds himself in his attempt to interpret the 
cultural pattern of a social group which he 
approaches and to orient himself within it. 
For our present purposes the term “stran- 
ger” shall mean an adult individual of our 
times and civilization who tries to be per- 
manently accepted or at least tolerated by 
the group which he approaches. The out- 
standing example for the social situation 
under scrutiny is that of the immigrant, and 
the following analyses are, as a matter of 
convenience, worked out with this instance 
in view. But by no means is their validity 
restricted to this special case. The applicant 
for membership in a closed club, the pro- 
spective bridegroom who wants to be ad- 
mitted to the girl’s family, the farmer’s son 
who enters college, the city-dweller who 
settles in a rural environment, the “‘selectee”’ 
who joins the Army, the family of the war 
worker who moves into a boom town—all 
are strangers according to the definition just 
given, although in these cases the typical 
“crisis” that the immigrant undergoes may 
assume milder forms or even be entirely ab- 
sent. Intentionally excluded, however, from 
the present investigation are certain cases 
the inclusion of which would require some 
qualifications in our statements: (a) the vis- 
itor or guest who intends to establish a mere- 
ly transitory contact with the group; (0) 
children or primitives; and (c) relationships 
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between individuals and groups of different 
levels of civilization, as in the case of the Hu- 
ron brought to Europe—a pattern dear to 
some moralists of the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, it is not the purpose of this 
paper to deal with the processes of social as- 
similation and social adjustment which are 
treated in an abundant and, for the most 
part, excellent literature’ but rather with 
the situation of approaching which pre- 
cedes every possible social adjustment and 
which includes its prerequisites. 

As a convenient starting-point we shall 
investigate how the cultural pattern of 
group life presents itself to the common 
sense of a man who lives his everyday life 
within the group among his fellow-men. Fol- 
lowing the customary terminology, we use 
the term “cultural pattern of group life” for 
designating all the peculiar valuations, in- 
stitutions, and systems of orientation and 
guidance (such as the folkways, mores, laws, 
habits, customs, etiquette, fashions) which, 
in the common opinion of sociologists of our 
time, characterize—if not constitute—any 
social group at a given moment in its his- 


* Instead of mentioning individual outstanding 
contributions by American writers, such as W. G. 
Sumner, W. I. Thomas, Florian Znaniecki, R. E. 
Park, H. A. Miller, E. V. Stonequist, E. S. Bogardus, 
and Kimball Young, and by German authors, 
especially Georg Simmel and Robert Michels, we 
refer to the valuable monograph by Margaret Mary 
Wood, The Stranger: A Study in Social Relationship 
(New York, 1934), and the bibliography quoted 
therein. 
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tory. This cultural pattern, like any phe 
nomenon of the social world, has a different 
aspect for the sociologist and for the man 
who acts and thinks within it.? The sociolo 


gist (as sociologist, not as a man among fe 
low-men which he remains in his private 
life) is the disinterested scientific onlooke 
of the social world. He is disinterested in 
that he intentionally refrains from partici 

pating in the network of plans, means-and 

ends relations, motives and chances, hopes 
and fears, which the actor within the social 
world uses for interpreting his experiences 
of it; as a scientist he tries to observe, de 
scribe, and classify the social world as clear 
ly as possible in well-ordered terms in a 

cordance with the scientific ideals of coher 
ence, consistency, and analytical conse 
quence. The actor within the social world, 
however, experiences it primarily as a field 
of his actual and possible acts and only se 

ondarily as an obiect of his thinking. In so 
far as he is interested in knowledge of his 
social world, he organizes this knowledge 
not in terms of a scientific system but 

terms of relevance to his actions. He groups 
the world around himself (as the center) as 
a field of domination and is therefore espe 
cially interested in that segment which is 
within his actual or potential reach. He 
singles out those of its elements which may 
serve as means or ends for his “use and en 

joyment,’’’ for furthering his purposes, and 
for overcoming obstacles. His interest in 
these elements is of different degrees, and 
for this reason he does not aspire to become 
acquainted with all of them with equal 
thoroughness. What he wants is graduated 
knowledge of relevant elements, the degree of 
desired. knowledge being correlated with 
their relevance. Put otherwise, the world 
seems to him at any given moment as 
stratified in different layers of relevance, 


2 This insight seems to be the most important 
contribution of Max Weber’s methodological writ 
ings to the problems of social science. Cf. the 
present writer’s Der sinnhafte Aufbau der sociale? 
Welt (Vienna, 1932 


$John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Ingu 
(New York, 1938), chap. iv 


each of them requiring a different degree of 
knowledge. To illustrate these strata of 


relevance we may—borrowing the term 


speak of 


from cartography “isohypses” 


or “hypsographical contour lines of rele- 


vance,” trying to suggest by this metaphor 
| } 


show the distribution of the 


that we coul 
interests of an individual at a given moment 


with respect both to their intensity and to 


their scope by connecting elements of equal 


relevance to his acts, just as the cartog- 


rapher connects points of equal height by 


contour es in order to reproduce ade- 


quately the shape of a mountain. The graph- 
ical representation of these “contour lines 


of relevance’? would not show them as a 


single closed field but rather as numerous 
areas scattered over the map, each of differ- 
ent size and shape. Distinguishing with 


two kinds of knowledge, 
namely, “knowledge of acquaintance’ and 
‘knowledge about,’’ we may say that, within 
the field covered by the contour lines of rel- 
evance, there are centers of explicit knowl- 
edge of what is aimed at; they are sur- 
rounded by a halo knowledge about what 
seems to be sufficient; next comes a region 
in which it will do merely “to put one’s 


1 


idjoining foothills are the home 
of unwarranted hopes and assumptions; be- 


tween hese areas, however, lie zones of 
complete ignorance. 


We do not 


[ts chief purpose has been to illustrate that 


vant to overcharge this image. 


the knowledge of the man who acts and 
thinks within the world of his daily life is 
not homogeneous; it is (1) incoherent, (2) 
only partially clear, and (3) not at all free 
from contradictions. 

1. It is incoherent because the individ- 
ual’s interests which determine the rele- 
vance of the objects selected for further in- 
quiry are themselves not integrated into a 
coherent system. They are only partially 
organized under plans of any kind, such as 


plans of life, plans of work and leisure, plans 


‘ For the distinction of these two kinds of knowl 
edge William James, Psychology (New York, 


1890), I, 221 22 


# 
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for every social role assumed. But the 
hierarchy of these plans changes with the 
situation and with the growth of the per- 
sonality; interests are shifted continually 
and entail an uninterrupted transformation 
of the shape and density of the relevanée 
lines. Not only the selection of the objects 
of curiosity but also the degree of knowledge 
aimed at changes. 

2. Man in his daily life is only partially 
and we dare say exceptionally—interested 
in the clarity of his knowledge, i.e., in full 
insight into the relations between the ele- 
ments of his world and the general principles 
ruling those relations. He is satisfied that 
a well-functioning service is 
available to him and, normally, does not 
ask how the apparatus functions in detail 
and what laws of physics make this func- 
tioning possible. He buys merchandise in 
the store, not knowing how it is produced, 
and pays with money, although he has only 
a vague idea what money really is. He takes 
it for granted that his fellow-man will un- 
derstand his thought if expressed in plain 


telephone 


language and will answer accordingly, with- 
out wondering how this miraculous per- 
formance may be explained. Furthermore, 
he does not search for the truth and does 
not quest for certainty. All he wants is in- 
formation on likelihood and insight into the 
chances or risks which the situation at hand 
entails for the outcome of his actions. That 
the subway will run tomorrow as usual is 
for him almost of the same order of likeli- 
hood as that the sun will rise. If by reason 
of a special interest he needs more explicit 
knowledge on a topic, a benign modern 
civilization holds ready for him a chain of 
information desks and reference libraries. 

3. His knowledge, finally, is not a con- 
sistent one. At the same time he may con- 
sider statements as equally valid which in 
fact are incompatible with one another. As 
a father, a citizen, an employee, and a mem- 
ber of his church he may have the most dif- 
ferent and the least congruent opinions on 
moral, political, or economic matters. This 
inconsistency does not necessarily originate 
in a logical fallacy. Men’s thought is just 


spread over subject matters located within 
different and differently relevant levels, and 
they are not aware of the modifications they 
would have to make in passing from one 
level to another. This and similar problems 
would have to be explored by a logic of 
everyday thinking, postulated but not at- 
tained by all the great logicians from Leib- 
nitz to Husserl and Dewey. Up to now the 
science of logic has primarily dealt with the 
logic of science. 

The system of knowledge thus acquired 
incoherent, inconsistent, and only partially 
clear, as it is—takes on for the members of 
the in-group the appearance of a sufficient 
coherence, clarity, and consistency to give 
anybody a reasonable chance of understand- 
ing and of being understood. Any member 
born or reared within the group accepts the 
ready-made standardized scheme of the cul- 
tural pattern handed down to him by an- 
cestors, teachers, and authorities as an un- 
questioned and unquestionable guide in all 
the situations which normally occur within 
the social world. The knowledge correlated 
to the cultural pattern carries its evidence 
in itself—or, rather, it is taken for granted in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary. It is 
a knowledge of trustworthy recipes for in- 
terpreting the social world and for handling 
things and men in order to obtain the best 
results in every situation with a minimum of 
effort by avoiding undesirable consequences. 
The recipe works, on the one hand, as a pre- 
cept for actions and thus serves as a scheme 
of expression: whoever wants to obtain a cer- 
tain result has to proceed as indicated by the 
recipe provided for this purpose. On the 
other hand, the recipe serves as a scheme of 
interpretation: whoever proceeds as indi- 
cated by a specific recipe is supposed to in- 
tend the correlated result. Thus it is the 
function of the cultural pattern to eliminate 
troublesome inquiries by offering ready- 
made directions for use, to replace truth 
hard to attain by comfortable truisms, and 
to substitute the self-explanatory for the 
questionable. 

This “thinking as usual,’ as we may call 
it, corresponds to Max Scheler’s idea of the 
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“relatively natural conception of the world” 
(relativ natiirliche Weltanschauung);5 it in 
cludes the “‘of-course”’ assumptions relevant 
to a particular social group which Robert 
S. Lynd describes in such a masterly way 
together with their inherent contradictions 
and ambivalence—as the ‘‘Middletown- 
spirit.”° Thinking as usual may be main- 
tained as long as some basic assumptions 
hold true, namely: (1) that life and especial- 
ly social life will continue to be the same as 
it has been so far, that is to say, that the 
same problems requiring the same solutions 
will recur and that, therefore, our former 
experiences will suffice for mastering future 
situations; (2) that we may relay on the 
knowledge handed down to us by parents, 
teachers, governments, traditions, habits, 
etc., even if we do not understand their ori- 
gin and their real meaning; (3) that in the 
ordinary course of affairs it is sufficient to 
know something about the general type or 
style of events we may encounter in our 
life-world in order to manage or control 
them; and (4) that neither the systems of 
recipes as schemes of interpretation and ex- 
pression nor the underlying basic assump- 
tions just mentioned are our private affair, 
but that they are likewise accepted and ap- 
plied by our fellow-men. 

If only one of these assumptions ceases to 
stand the test, thinking as usual becomes 
unworkable. Then a arises which, 
according to W. I. Thomas’ famous defini- 
tion, “interrupts the flow of habit and gives 
rise to changed conditions of consciousness 
and practice’; or, as we may say, it over- 
throws precipitously the actual system of 
relevances. The cultural pattern no longer 
functions as a system of tested recipes at 
hand; it reveals that its applicability is re- 
stricted to a specific historical situation. 


5 Max Scheler, “Probleme einer Soziologie des 
Wissens,”’ Die Wissensformen und die Gesellschaft 
(Leipzig, 1926), pp. 58 ff.; cf. Howard Becker and 
Hellmuth Otto Dahlke, ““Max Scheler’s Sociology of 
Knowledge,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Re 
search, II (1942), 310-22, esp. p. 315. 

*Robert S. Lynd, Middletown in Transition 
(New York, 1937), chap. xii, and Knowledge for 
What? (Princeton, 1939), pp. 58-63. 
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Yet the stranger, by reason of his per- 
sonal crisis, does not share the above-men- 
tioned basic assumptions. He becomes es- 
sentially the man who has to place in ques- 
tion nearly everything that seems to be un- 
questionable to the members of the ap- 
proached group. 

To him the cultural pattern of the ap- 
proached group does not have the authority 
of a tested system of recipes, and this, if for 
no other reason, because he does not partake 
in the vivid historical tradition by which it 
has been formed. To be from the 
stranger’s point of view, too, the culture of 


sure, 


the approached group has its peculiar his- 
tory, and this history is even accessible to 
him. But it has never become an integral 
part of his biography, as did the history of 
his home group. Only the ways in which his 
fathers and grandfathers lived become for 
life. 
neither be 
transferred nor conquered. The 


everyone elements of his own way of 
Graves and reminiscences can 
stranger, 
therefore, approaches the other group as a 
newcomer in the true meaning of the term. 
At best he may be willing and able to share 
the present and the future with the ap- 
proached group in vivid and immediate 
experience; under all circumstances, how- 
ever, he remains excluded from such experi- 
ences of its past. Seen from the point of view 
of the approached group, he is a man with- 
out a history. 

To the stranger the cultural pattern of his 
home group continues to be the outcome of 
an unbroken historical development and an 
element of his personal biography which for 
this very reason has been and still is the un- 
questioned scheme of reference for his “‘rela- 
tively natural conception of the world.” As 
a matter of course, therefore, the stranger 
starts to interpret his new social environ- 
ment in terms of his thinking as usual. With- 
in the scheme of reference brought from his 
home group, however, he finds a ready-made 
idea of the pattern supposedly valid within 
the approached group—an idea which neces- 
sarily will soon prove inadequate.’ 

As one account showing how the American cul- 
tural pattern depicts itself as an “unquestionable” 
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First, the idea of the cultural pattern of 
the approached group which the stranger 
finds within the interpretive scheme of his 
home group has originated in the attitude of 
a disinterested observer. The approaching 
stranger, however, is about to transform 
himself from an unconcerned onlooker into 
a would-be member of the approached 
group. The cultural pattern of the ap- 
proached group, then, is no longer a subject 
matter of his thought but a segment of the 
world which has to be dominated by actions. 
Consequently, its position within the stran- 
ger’s system of relevance changes decisively, 
and this means, as we have seen, that an- 
other type of knowledge is required for its 
interpretation. Jumping from the stalls to 
the stage, so to speak, the former onlooker 
becomes a member of the cast, enters as a 
partner into social relations with his co- 
actors, and participates henceforth in the 
action in progress. 

Second, the new cultural pattern ac- 
quires an environmental character. Its re- 
moteness changes into proximity; its vacant 
frames become occupied by vivid experi- 
ences; its anonymous contents turn into 
definite social situations; its ready-made 
typologies disintegrate. In other words, the 
level of environmental experience of social 
objects is incongrous with the level of mere 
beliefs about unapproached objects; by 
passing from the latter to the former, any 
concept originating in the level of departure 
becomes necessarily inadequate if applied to 
the new level without having been restated 
in its terms. 

Third, the ready-made picture of the 
foreign group subsisting within the stran- 
ger’s home-group proves its inadequacy for 
the approaching stranger for the mere rea- 
son that it has not been formed with the 
aim of provoking a response from or a re- 


element within the scheme of interpretation of 
European intellectuals we refer to Martin Gumpert’s 
humorous description in his book, First Papers 
(New York, 1941), pp. 8-9. Cf. also books like 
Jules Romains, Visite chez les Américains (Paris, 
1930) and Jean Prevost Usonie, Esqguisse de la 
civilisation américaine (Paris, 1939), pp. 245-60. 
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action of the members of the foreign group. 
The knowledge which it offers serves merely 
as a handy scheme for interpreting the for- 
eign group and not as a guide for interaction 
between the two groups. Its validity is pri- 
marily based on the consensus of those mem- 
bers of the home group who do not intend 
to establish a direct social relationship with 
members of the foreign group. (Those who 
intend to do so are in a situation analogous 
to that of the approaching stranger.) Con- 
sequently, the scheme of intrepretation re- 
fers to the members of the foreign group 
merely as objects of this interpretation, but 
not beyond it, as addressees of possible acts 
emanating from the outcome of the inter- 
pretive procedure and not as subjects of 
anticipated reactions toward those acts. 
Hence, this kind of knowledge is, so to 
speak, insulated; it can be neither verified 
nor falsified by responses of the members of 
the foreign group. The latter, therefore, 
consider this knowledge—by a kind of 
“looking-glass” effect*—as both irrespon- 
sive and irresponsible and complain of its 
prejudices, bias, and misunderstandings. 
The approaching stranger, however, be- 
comes aware of the fact that an important 
element of his ‘thinking as usual,”’ namely, 
his ideas of the foreign group, its cultural 
pattern, and its way of life, do not stand the 
test of vivid experience and social inter- 
action. 

The discovery that things in his new sur- 
roundings look quite different from what he 
expected them to be at home is frequently 
the first shock to the stranger’s confidence 
in the validity of his habitual “thinking as 
usual.”’ Not only the picture which the 
stranger has brought along of the cultural 
pattern of the approached group but the 
whole hitherto unquestioned scheme of in- 
terpretation current within the home group 
becomes invalidated. It cannot be used as a 
scheme of orientation within the new social 
surroundings. For the members of the ap- 


§In using this term, we allude to Cooley’s well- 
known theory of the reflected or looking-glass self 
(Charles H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social 
Order |rev. ed.; New York, 1922], p. 184). 
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proached group ¢heir cultural pattern { 

fils the functions of such a scheme. But the 
approaching stranger can neither 
simply as it is nor establish a general formu 


1S¢ { 


la of transformation between both cultural 
patterns permitting 
convert all the 
scheme of orientation into those valid with 
in the other 
reasons. 


him, so to speak, to 


co-ordinates within one 


and this for the following 


First, any scheme of orientation presup 
poses that everyone who uses it looks at th 
surrounding world as grouped around him 
self who stands at its center. He who wants 
to use a map successfully has first of all to 
know his standpoint in two respects: its 
location on the ground and its representa 
tion on the map. Applied to the social world 
this means that only members of the 
group, having a definite status in its hei 
archy and also being aware of it, can use its 
cultural and 
worthy scheme of orientation. The stranger, 
however, has to face the fact that he lacks 
any status as a member of the social group 


pattern as a natural trust 


he is about to join and is therefore unabl 
to get a starting-point to take his bearings. 
He finds himself a border case outside the 
territory covered by the scheme of orienta 
tion current within the group. He 
fore, no longer permitted to consider him 


Ss, there 


self as the center of his social environment, 
and this fact causes again a dislocation of 
his contour lines of relevance. 

Second, the cultural pattern and its re 
ipes represent only for the members of the 
in-group a unit of coinciding schemes of in 
terpretation as well as of expression. For the 
outsider, however, this seeming unity falls 
to pieces. The approaching stranger has to 
“translate” 
tural pattern of his home group, provided 
that, within the latter, interpretive equiva 
lents exist at all. If they exist, the translated 
terms may be understood and remembered; 
they can be recognized by recurrence; they 
are at hand but not in hand. Yet, even then, 
it is obvious that the stranger cannot as 
sume that his interpretation of the new cul 
tural pattern coincides with that current 


its terms into terms of the cul 
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vith the members of the in-group. On the 
contrary, he has to reckon with fundamen- 


tal discrepancies in seeing things and han- 
lling situations. 

ted a certain 
tion of the 


new cultural pattern may the stranger start 


Only after having thus collec 


knowle ve ol the interpret ive func 


to adopt it as the scheme of his own expres- 
sion. The difference between the two stages 


of knowledge is familiar to any student of a 
the full 


attention of psychologists dealing with 


foreign language and has received 
the 
learning. It is the difference be- 


theory of 


tween the passive understanding of a lan- 


guage and its active mastering as a means 
for realizing one’s own acts and thoughts. 
As a matter of convenience we want to keep 
to this example in order to make clear some 
of the limits set to the stranger’s attempt at 
conquering the foreign pattern as a scheme 
of expression, bearing in mind, however, 
that the foll 


adapted with 


ywing remarks could easily be 
appropriate modifications to 
other categories of the cultural pattern such 
as mores, laws, folkways, fashions, etc. 
Language as a scheme of interpretation 
and expression does not merely consist of 
the linguistic symbols catalogued in the 
the rules 
enumerated in an ideal grammar. The for- 


dictionary and of syntactical 


mer are translatable into other languages; 


the latter are understandable by referring 
them to corresponding or deviating rules of 


the unquestioned mother-tongue.® However, 


several other factors supervene. 


1. Every word and every sentence is, to 
borrow again a term of William James, sur- 
rounded by ‘‘fringes” connecting them, on 


the one hand. 


of the universe of discourse to which they 


with past and future elements 


pertain and surrounding them, on the other 
hand, with a halo of emotional values and ir- 
rational implications which themselves re- 
the stuff 
poetry is made of; they are capable of being 


main ineffable. The fringes are 


set to music but they are not translatable. 
language 
the first time 


les of his mother-tongue which he 
the most natural thing in the 


’ Therefore, the learning of a foreign 


reveals to the student frequently for 
17 
is followed so far as 


world,” namely, as recipes. 
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2. There are in any language terms with 
several connotations. They, too, are noted 
in the dictionary. But, besides these stand- 
ardized connotations, every element of the 
speech acquires its special secondary mean- 
ing derived from the context or the social 
environment within which it is used and, in 
addition, gets a special tinge from the actual 
occasion in which it is employed. 

3. Idioms, technical terms, jargons, and 
dialects, whose use remains restricted to spe- 
cific social groups, exist in every language, 
and their significance can be learned by an 
outsider too. But, in addition, every social 
group, be it ever so small (if not every in- 
dividual), has its own private code, under- 
standable only by those who have partici- 
pated in the common past experiences in 
which it took rise or in the tradition con- 
nected with them. 

4. As Vossler has shown, the whole his- 
tory of the linguistic group is mirrored in its 
way of saying things.’® All the other ele- 
ments of group life enter into it—above all, 
its literature. The erudite stranger, for ex- 
ample, approaching an English-speaking 
country is heavily handicapped if he has 
not read the Bible and Shakespeare in the 
English language, even if he grew up with 
translations of those books in his mother- 
tongue. 

All the above-mentioned features are ac- 
cessible only to the members of the in-group. 
They all pertain to the scheme of expres- 
sion. They are not teachable and cannot 
be learned in the same way as, for example, 
the vocabulary. In order to command a lan- 
guage freely as a scheme of expression, one 
must have written love letters in it; one has 
to know how to pray and curse in it and how 
to say things with every shade appropriate 
to the addressee and to the situation. Only 
members of the in-group have the scheme of 
expression aS a genuine one in hand and 
command it freely within their thinking as 
usual. 

Applying the result to the total of the 
cultural pattern of group life, we may say 


t© Karl Vossler, Geist und Kultur in der Sprache 
(Heidelberg, 1925), pp. 117 ff. 
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that the member of the in-group looks in 
one single glance through the normal social 
situations occurring to him and that he 
catches immediately the ready-made recipe 
appropriate to its solution. In those situa- 
tions his acting shows all the marks of 
habituality, automatism, and _half-con- 
sciousness. This is possible because the cul- 
tural pattern provides by its recipes typical 
solutions for typical problems available for 
typical actors. In other words, the chance of 
obtaining the desired standardized result by 
applying a standardized recipe is an objec- 
tive one; that is open to everyone who con- 
ducts himself like the anonymous type re- 
quired by the recipe. Therefore, the actor 
who follows a recipe does not have to check 
whether this objective chance coincides 
with a subjective chance, that is, a chance 
open to him, the individual, by reason of his 
personal circumstances and faculties which 
subsists independently of the question 
whether other people in similar situations 
could or could not act in the same way with 
the same likelihood. Even more, it can be 
stated that the objective chances for the 
efficiency of a recipe are the greater, the 
fewer deviations from the anonymous typi- 
fied behavior occur, and this holds especially 
for recipes designed for social interaction. 
This kind of recipe, if it is to work, presup- 
poses that any partner expects the other to 
act or to react typically, provided that the 
actor himself acts typically. He who wants 
to travel by railroad has to behave in that 
typical way which the type “‘railroad agent” 
may reasonably expect as the typical con- 
duct of the type ‘passenger,’ and vice 
versa. Neither party examines the subjec- 
tive chances involved. The scheme, being 
designed for everyone’s use, need not be 
tested for its fitness for the peculiar individ- 
ual who employs it. 

For those who have grown up within the 
cultural pattern, not only the recipes and 
their efficiency chance but also the typical 
and anonymous attitudes required by them 
are an unquestioned “matter of course” 
which gives them both security and assur- 
ance. In other words, these attitudes by 
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their very anonymity and typicality are 
placed not within the actor’s stratum of re 
evance which requires explicit knowledge 
but in the region of mere acquaintance in 
which it will do to put one’s trust. 7 
terrelation between objective chance, typ 
cality, anonymity, and relevance 
be rather important. 

For the approaching stranger, however, 
the pattern of the approached group does 
not guarantee an objective chance for su 
cess but rather a pure subjective likelihood 
which has to be checked step by step, that 
is, he has to make sure that the solutions 
suggested by the new scheme will also pro 
duce the desired effect for him in his special 
position as outsider and newcomer who has 
not brought within his grasp the whole sys 
tem of the cultural pattern but who is rather 
puzzled by its inconsistency, incoherence, 
and lack of clarity. He has, first of all, to 
use the term of W. I. Thomas, to define the 
situation. Therefore, he cannot stop at an 
approximate acquaintance with the new 
pattern, trusting in his vague knowledge 
about its general style and structure but 


needs an explicit knowledge o/ 


J 


inquiring not only into their that but into 
their why. Consequently, the shape of his 
contour lines of relevance by necessity dif 
fers radically from those of a member of the 


in-group as to situations, recipes, means, 
ends, social partners, etc. Keeping in mind 


the above-mentioned interrelationship be 


and typi 


tween relevance, on the one hand, 
cality and anonymity, on the other, it fol 
that he yardstick for 


anonymity and typicality of social acts than 


lows uses another 


1 Tt could be referred to a general prin Ip the 
theory of relevance, but this would surpass 
frame of the present paper. The only point 
there is space to contend is that all the obstacles 
which the stranger meets in his attempt at inte 
preting the approached group arise from the in 
gruence of the contour lines of the mutual relevance 
systems and, consequently, from the distortion the 
stranger’s system undergoes within the new su: 


rounding. But any social relationship, and especially 
any establishment of new 


social contacts, even 


between individuals, involves analogous phenomena, 


ly lead to a cris 


although they do not necessari 
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For to the 
stranger the observed actors within the ap- 


the members of the in-group. 


proached group are not—as for their co- 


actor of a certain presupposed anonym- 
ity, name mere performers of typical 
functions, but individuals. On the other 
hand, he is inclined to take mere individual 


traits as typical ones. Thus he constructs a 
social world of pseudo-anonymity, pseudo- 
intimacy, and pseudo-typicality. Therefore, 


1 


he cannot integrate the personal types con- 


structed by him into a coherent picture of 
the approached group and cannot rely on 
his expectation of their response. And even 
less can the stranger himself adopt those 
typical and anonymous attitudes which a 


member of the in-group is entitled to expect 


from a partner in a typical situation. Hence 


the stranger’s lack of feeling for distance, 
his oscillating between remoteness and inti- 
macy, his hesitation and uncertainty, and 


his distrust in every matter which seems to 


be so simple and uncomplicated to those 
who rely on the efficiency of unquestioned 


recipes which have just to be followed but 


not understood. 

In other words, the cultural pattern of 
the approached group is to the stranger not 
a shelter but a field of adventure, not a mat- 


ter of course but a questionable topic of in- 
instrument for dis- 
but a 


situation itself and one hard to 


vestigation, not an 


10nS 


problematic situa 


‘facts explain two basic traits of the 


stranger’s attitude toward the group to 
which nearly all sociological writers dealing 
his topic have rendered special atten- 
tion, namely, 


1) the stranger’s objectivity 
his doubtful loyalty. 

1. The stranger’s objectivity cannot be 
explained by his critical attitude. 


an 


sufficiently 
To be sure, he is not bound to worship the 
“idols of the tribe” and has a vivid feeling 
for the incoherence and inconsistency of the 
approached cultural pattern. But this atti- 
tude originates far less in his propensity to 
judge the newly approached group by the 
standards brought from home than in his 


I 
I tel 
SL 
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need to acquire full knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the approached cultural pattern 
and to examine for this purpose with care 
and precision what seems self-explanatory 
to the in-group. The deeper reason for his 
objectivity, however, lies in his own bitter 
experience of the limits of the ‘“‘thinking as 
usual,’’ which has taught him that a man 
may loose his status, his rules of guidance, 
and even his history and that the normal 
way Of life is always far less guaranteed than 
it seems. Therefore, the stranger discerns, 
frequently with a grievous clear-sightedness, 
the rising of a crisis which may menace the 
whole foundation of the “relatively natural 
conception of the world,”’ while all those 
symptoms pass unnoticed by the members 
of the in-group, who rely on the continuance 
of their customary way of life. 

2. The doubtful loyalty of the stranger is 
unfortunately very frequently more than a 
prejudice on the part of the approached 
group. This is especially true in cases in 
which the stranger proves unwilling or un- 
able to substitute the new cultural pattern 
entirely for that of the home group. Then 
the stranger remains whet Park and Stone- 
quist have aptly called a “‘marginal man,” 
a cultural hybrid on the verge of two differ- 
ent patterns of group life, not knowing to 
which of them he belongs. But very fre- 
quently the reproach of doubtful loyalty 
originates in the astonishment of the mem- 
bers of the in-group that the stranger does 
not accept the total of its cultural pattern 
as the natural and appropriate way of life 
and as the best of all possible solutions of 
any problem. The stranger is called un- 
grateful, since he refuses to acknowledge 
that the cultural pattern offered to him 
grants him shelter and protection. But these 
people do not understand that the stranger 
in the state of transition does not consider 
this pattern as a protecting shelter at all 
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but as a labyrinth in which he has lost all 
sense of his bearings. 

As stated before, we have intentionally 
restricted our topic to the specific attitude 
of the approaching stranger which precedes 
any social adjustment and refrained from 
investigating the process of social assimila- 
tion itself. One single remark concerning the 
latter may be permitted. Strangeness and 
familiarity are not limited to the social field 
but are general categories of our interpreta- 
tion of the world. If we encounter in our 
experience something previously unknown 
and which therefore stands out of the ordi- 
nary order of our knowledge, we begin a 
process of inquiry. We first define the new 
fact; we try to catch its meaning; we then 
transform step by step our general scheme 
of interpretation of the world in such a way 
that the strange fact and its meaning be- 
comes compatible and consistent with all 
the other facts of our experience and their 
meanings. If we succeed in this endeavor, 
then that which formerly was a strange fact 
and a puzzling problem to our mind is trans- 
formed into an additional element of our 
warranted knowledge. We have enlarged 
and adjusted our stock of experiences. 

What is commonly called the process of 
social adjustment which the newcomer has 
to undergo is but a special case of this gen- 
eral principle. The adaptation of the new- 
comer to the in-group which at first seemed 
to be strange and unfamiliar to him is a 
continuous process of inquiry into the cul- 
tural pattern of the approached group. If 
this process of inquiry succeeds, then this 
pattern and its elements will become to the 
newcomer a matter of course, an unques- 
tionable way of life, a shelter, and a protec- 
tion. But then the stranger is no stranger 
any more, and his specific problems have 
been solved. 
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In this research we have attempted 1 t atatonic-schizophrene as a person and view his psycho 
sis against the background of his p nality elopment and the kind of life he has led in association with 
others in his community. From life-history data and observations of the catatonic’s behavior in certain 
foreign-born communities a particular const of personality traits tended to emerge. Thus, it was found 
that the catatonic develops an acutely self ynality pattern, and this pattern makes it increas 
ingly difficult for him to fit into the li relationships of his own community 

In the present research our interest has is to analyze and describe some of the cata 
been in studying the catatonic as a person tonic’s characteristic personality traits in 


and viewing his psychosis against the bac! 

ground of his personality development and 
the kind of life which he has led in associa 
tion with 
utilizing this approach 


others in his community. RB 


in the study of the 
catatonic reaction, we are shifting the vi 


point from an individualistic, er 


clinical | 
spective to a social, community one wherein 


isolate d 


the catatonic is viewed not 


as an 
individual in an official diagnostic setting 
but rather as a person participating in and 


functioning as a member of a given com 
munity milieu. This shift in perspective con 
trasts vividly the difference between the 
clinical and the | psycl pro 
cedure. In the former the is ob 


socia al 
individual 
served and studied in a particularized and 
unusual situation at the physician’s office or 


latter 


hospital, while in the instance the 


individual is observed and studied in the 
general and usual sphereof his social relation 
ships within his own community. This shift 
in perspectiy e may ‘be of some relevance, as 
there are 
nection between the personality organiza 
tion and the kind of psychosis which an 
individual may develop 

The study of the social personality of the 
catatonic has to date been of little interest 
to the research worker, primarily because 
the prevailing 
tended to regard this particular mental 


indications of an intrinsic col 


1 


psychiatric notions have 


state as the result of a certain type of disease 


process’ either organically or psychological 
ly determined. Our major task in this paper 


the process of their development and to 
show the role which they play in the course 
of his experience. 

[he initial step in this research was to 


select a sample of forty-two psychiatrically 


diagnosed catatonics who were born and 
reared in certain Chicago foreign-born com- 
munities which have had high rates for 


juvenile delinquency and adult criminality 
over a long period of years. The procedure 
was to obtain from these catatonics life 
briefer in- 


\ person’s life-history, as told in 


histories as well as a series of 


terviews 


his own words, represents a_ sociological 


hnique 


traits, 


tec for revealing certain personality 


attitudes, beliefs, and _ ideologies. 
hese materials were supplemented (1) by 
the accounts of the catatonic’s behavior as 
observed by family members and friends, 
2) by the hospital psychiatric record con 
taining clinical observations and diagnostic 
examinations, and (3) by observations of 
the catatonic’s behavior in his social milieu. 
types of data constitute the 


basic framework from which a picture of 


These four 
the catatonic’s personality and social re- 
lations have been constructed. Thus, from 
the life-histories and interviews which were 
obtained 


from the catatonic, 


of 


a particular 
constellation personality traits tended 


to emerge. 
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-The traits which 
characterize the catatonic person tend to 
center around a marked self-consciousness. 


Self-consciousness. 


This self-consciousness which is evident in 
all aspects of his behavior might be con- 
sidered as the basic trait from which all the 
others apparently emanate. This trait ap- 
pears to be composed of such qualities as 
timidity, cautiousness, feelings of inferiority, 
and an absence of spontaneity. All these 
qualities characterize definitely the cata- 
tonic young man and inhibit him from es 
tablishing contacts of an informal and in- 
timate nature with the other young people 
in the community. These traits, although 
they are not labeled as such by other boys 
in the community, are sensed by them, and 
consequently they notice the difference in 
this young man as compared with them- 
selves. 
One of 
series displays this trait of self-conscious- 


the catatonics in our research 


ness in the following statement. 


In high school I was working after school in 
a drug store from four to eleven. As my studies 
began to get harder, it was difficult for me be- 
cause I had no time to study and so I got behind 
in my studies and got ashamed of myself. I got 
in with a bunch of fellows and we began to bum 
from school. They finally caught up with us 
and wanted to know if I was going to school or 
going to quit. I thought it was best for me to 
quit as I was so far behind in my studies and I 
did not feel that I could face my friends and 
not have my lessons. I am sorry that I took this 
step now.? 


This young catatonic boy, residing in an 
area with a high delinquency rate, showed a 
definite sensitivity when he found himself 
behind in his studies in school. Even though 
‘he had the plausible excuse of working after 
school, this apparently had no weight in 
his own mind when he found himself failing 
in his subjects. This is, of course, quite differ- 
ent from the reaction of the other young 
men in this community. Most of them wel- 
come the opportunity to get a job where 
they can make some money and especially 
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so if it relieves them of the necessity of 
attending school. 

In the realm of sex behavior this lack of 
spontaneity and feeling of inferiority are 
universally shown and inhibit the catatonic 
young man in his spasmodic attempts to 
meet members of the opposite sex. 

Of course I have not seen any girls and I have 
not had intercourse with one yet. I often won 
dered how I would go about it, how I would feel 
and whether I would have enough gumption to 
do it. I have never been in a disorderly house. 

I feel that I have an inferiority complex. 
Somehow with girls I feel backward. I have 
never really been in love, I guess. I used to see 
quite a few girls when I worked in the depart- 
ment store. I hear quite a lot about ‘“‘houses” 
from the boys in the neighborhood, and during 
the course of a walk we would come across 
them. No one ever urged us to go in, and they 
never went in when I was with them. 


Anxiety feelings—Growing out of this 
marked self-consciousness are numerous 
traits which center around a feeling of 
anxiety; they are tied up with fearfulness, 
worry, and a feeling of difference. This anxi- 
ety is, of course, not always clearly defined 
in reference to a given situation, but it is 
manifested in any situation in society which 
is likely to be changed emotionally for the 
participating persons. The difference be- 
tween the catatonic boy and other persons, 
in such a situation, is that the anxiety and 
tenseness is more marked on the part of the 
former. The boy, of course, cannot always 
describe what he worries about or what he 
fears, but these qualities are clearly ob- 
served when he tells about his own personal 
experiences and behavior. This anxiety, 
reflected by a feeling of difference, is illus- 
trated in the following statement: 

All my life I have been in a daze. I think that 
1 am different from others, and I figure that 
everything is hard for me. Life is very much of 
a hardship for me. In fact, it is awful for me to 
get through a whole day. 


In most instances, this anxiety apparent- 
ly centers around the economic insecurity of 
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the social order. The boy is worried because 
he cannot find a job, or he is worried be 
cause he might lose the one he has. Often his 
anxiety tends to focus upon a concern for 
his health. 

Another area of anxiety in the catatonic’s 
life is found in the practice of masturbation. 
He has developed the habit of masturbating 
in early adolescence, and this practice is 
accompanied by marked feelings of guilt on 
his part. He soon obtains the idea from 
other people that this is a bad practice and 
is likely to injure one’s health. This 
him, and he frets about it and makes various 
attempts to stop the habit, but generally 


Worl les 


without success. He, like most other 
apparently outgrows the habit, but 
likely to reflect back upon such behavior 
and worry because he practiced it. 
Seclusiveness.—This trait, which was 
universally found in the catatonic cases 
examined, is one which is emphasized 
ever the schizophrenic personality is dis 
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cussed. But some authorities do not coi 
sider the catatonic as seclusive, regarding 
this trait as characteristic of the othe: 
of schizophrenia. Nevertheless, our case 
materials indicate that this trait is as clear 
in its outline among catatonics as it is 
among paranoids. The extreme self-con 
sciousness and the anxiety traits, which 
have already been described, apparently 
are the basis for this trait of seclusiveness 
Self-consciousness apparently inhibits the 
boy from establishing intimate contacts 
with other young men in the community, 
and consequently it appears to them that he 
is different. As a result, the other young 
people in the community tend to isolate 
him from certain activities, and thus they 
reinforce the tendency toward seclusiveness 
which is already existent in his personality 
The vicious circle is very marked: exclusion 
by the community, which supplements the 
already present tendency on the boy’s part 
not to seek social contacts. 

This very definite isolation of the cata- 
tonic young man from certain aspects of 
the communal seen in in 
amount of ignorance about subjects which 


life is a certa 
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knowledge to the other young 
men. The catatonic is extremely ignorant 
matters which the 
common knowledge of other young men. 


are Common 


concerning sexual are 
He also shows an extreme lack of familiarity 
with the delinquent argot in the community 
which is generally the common knowledge 
of both the delinquent and the nondelin- 
quent young men. This general lack of 
sophistication with these areas of life seems 
to flow directly from his marked social iso- 
lation catatonic 


For example, a young 
] 


man tells of his lack of contact with girls 
and indicates at the same time his rationali- 


zation of this situation. 


[here were a couple of fellows around our 
house and my sis was going out with a fellow. I 
didn’t care much for girls myself. Up to the 


present day I haven’t been out with a girl. I saw 
that sis was going out and having a nice time 
and I thought if I had a girl I would have as 
time as they would. fellows 
work and so have money to take out a girl, and 
I thought that luck was with them. I kid my 


good a These 


SIS quite a lot about her boy friends.s 


[t is interesting to note that he blames the 
lack of money for his failure to have a girl, 
but, in a community where none of the 
young fellows have much money, this at- 
titude is rather unusual. Lack of money ap- 
parently never inhibits any of the other 
young men in the community in their re- 
lations with girls. 

Another catatonic describes, in extremely 
stilted language, his conception of sexual 
intercourse and also indicates his marked 
ignorance with certain sexual terms which 
are common knowledge to other young 
fellows in his neighborhood. 

The isolation which establishes and 
strengthens this trait of seclusiveness often 
leads the potential catatonic to seek the 
company of persons much older than him- 
self. Unlike most young people who prefer to 
be with persons of their own age, the cata- 
tonic develops a definite liking for older 
persons, and these contacts add a phase 
to his experience which the other young 
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people of the community, in general, lack. 
While the young people are most likely to 
be critical of the standard set by the older 
adults in the community, the catatonic 
often accepts and adopts these standards. 

Traits of conformity.—In a social situa- 
tion where the catatonic boy has limited 
personal and intimate contacts with other 
persons of his own age, nothing remains for 
him except to conform in his behavior to 
the folkways and mores of the larger society, 
for his own personality disposition makes it 
impossible for him to conform to many of 
the folkways and mores of his own com- 
munity. He is a very quiet person, and one 
never finds him participating in the rowdy 
and boisterous behavior which characterizes, 
without exception, the normal young men 
and women of the community in which the 
majority of our catatonics resided. He is 
obedient to his elders and always carries 
out to the best of his ability any task to 
which he is assigned. He is honest in his 
personal and business relationships, and 
one need have no fear of trusting him in 
a situation where stealing might be possible. 
In consequence, the catatonic young man 
can be described as a good boy and one who 
has those desirable traits which all the so- 
cial agencies would like to inculcate into 
all the young men of the community. This 
tendency to conform is especially marked by 
a freedom from so-called vices. Types of 
conduct which might be designated as vices 
in our society are apparently absent in his 
behavior pattern. The most common vices 
which do occur in his behavior include 
smoking and masturbation. Such vices as 
drinking, gambling, swearing, loafing, tru- 
ancy, personal untidiness, impudence to 
elders, dishonesty, illicit sexual indulgence, 
and the telling of “dirty” stories are prac- 
tically never found. The catatonic occasion- 
ally has to listen to such stories, but it is 
practically impossible to get him to repeat 
them. 

Home attachment.—His early fear of 
leaving his mother and the sheltered home 
to go out into the neighborhood and from 
there into the larger world is apparently 
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intensified as the years go by. The isolation 
which he experiences at the hands of the 
other young men in the community tends 
to force him more and more into the security 
of his own home and makes it difficult for 
him to leave it, even though it often does 
occur to him to go out and mix with the 
other young people. This unusual attach- 
ment to the home fires causes him to take 
a great deal of interest in home problems 
and to shoulder many of the family respon- 
sibilities. 

At times my uncle would work like the devil 
and one day he got a letter stating that he was 
losing his house. When I heard this, I felt very 
sorry for him, for I did not know how he would 
get help. I was going around with him at the 
time and he would give me money for shows 
and eats. I worried a great deal about this. It 
happened about four months before I went to 
the hospital. 

Poor Sis. I am sorry that she is laid off. She 
went around the neighborhood and tried to 
find a job but no luck. Last night I went with 
my father and saw a lawyer about the house. 
Then we went and saw a politician around the 
neighborhood and talked the whole situation 
over with him. I got home about ten-thirty and 
she was there with her boy-friend. He comes on 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings. 
Then I had a cup of coffee and after that a 
cigarette came in handy.® 

In another instance, a young catatonic 
youth found his home situation almost too 
much for him to bear, and he records play- 
ing with the idea of suicide. His home 
attachment was apparently so marked 
that the failure in his home meant a per- 
sonal failure for himself. 

Self-improvement interest.—This trait is 
evident in all our cases and is possibly con- 
nected with the fact that the catatonic is 
isolated from many community activities 
and that he feels insecure within his own 
personality. As a result, he turns to a cer- 
tain type of reading to obtain the knowl- 
edge which is denied him in social inter- 
course and to strengthen his ever present 
feelings of inadequacy. He often shows a 
tendency to read books which are far be- 
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yond his own educational level. The sub 
ject matter of such books often consists of 
academic psychology and philosophy, al 
though, in most instances, he reads pseudo 
psychology and pseudo-philosophy. For 
example, two of the boys had in their li 
braries a book by E. Shaftesbury, entitled 
Instantaneous Personal Magnetism. Anothet 
boy lists as his favorite book The Conquering 
Chief, a popularly written “success”? manu 
al. Another boy read numerous pamphlets 
with such titles as ‘““How To Improve Your 
self Socially” and “How To Improve You 
English.” 

Another reading interest which occurs 
consistently in the boy’s own story centers 
around sex. Most of them are avid for books 
which purport to discuss the facts of life 
and subjects about which ‘ 
man should know.” Unlike many of the 


‘every young 


other young men in the community who 
often regard such books as they regard the 
“dirty” story, the catatonic young men 
read them with a definite seriousness and a 
desire to obtain information. 

This self-improvement interest is also 
noticeable in the boy’s very serious attitude 
toward school. Unlike most boys in the 
community who are impatient to leave 
school, the catatonic young man looks up 
on school as an opportunity for improving 
himself for the task of getting ahead. As a 
rule, the catatonic young man stays in 
school a year or two longer than do his 
brothers. If he is forced to leave school for 
economic reasons, he often tries to supple- 
ment his education by going to night school 
or by taking certain special courses. 

It frequently happens, however, that, 
while these boys make numerous plans for 
additional schooling and for advancing 
themselves, they seldom succeed in carry 
ing them to a conclusion. Part of this lack of 
success is no doubt due to the general eco- 
nomic conditions in the community. But, 
instead of accepting the situation as do 
other young men in the community, they 
become very sensitive about it and take in 
a personal way their failure to improve 
themselves. This anxiety concerning their 


inability to continue school or to find work 
often leads to an indulgence in many fan- 
tasies about getting ahead. 

Recently I have thought of going to night 
school and take up something that would help 


me in the future. But I have gone about it half- 
heartedly; 1 wonder if it would be wise to go 
to school and take up some particular line. 


Che reason I have thought of going to school is 
that my next door neighbor is in construc- 


been talking about his 


tion work and he has 
work with me 
Often I would dream about getting ahead 
and getting a better position. I thought that 
someone would come along and promote me to 
he store there 
vas a suggestion box where the various em- 
ployees could put in ideas which might bring 


| 
a better position. You know at t 


about some economy. I gave it a thought but 
never did hand in any suggestions. I never had 
any initiative, I guess. I never had any good 
suggestions but if I did try hard enough to 
think of one I would think that it was not 
worth while. I thought my ideas were not any 
good. ... . Sometimes I would think of catching 
some of the shoplifters and through that get a 
better position 


Formality traits —Exclusion from in- 
timate types of contact with other young 
men results in the catatonic boy’s being 
extremely formal. In dress he is very con- 
ventional, and one never finds him adopting 
the unconventional attire as do many of 
the other young men in the neighborhood. 
He is extremely neat, as a rule, in his per- 
sonal appearance, and takes some pains to 
look well. His hands and face are generally 
clean, his hair combed, and his shoes shined. 
He speaks slowly and gives one the impres- 
sion of choosing his words carefully. He 
seldom gives voice to spontaneous expres- 
sions which characterize the speech of other 
young men in the community. To a ques- 
tion, he often hesitates some time before 
replying and gives the impression of con- 
sidering the subject carefully. This tendency 
is to be noted in both the pre-psychotic 
and post-psychotic periods. This inhibition 
in spontaneous speech is very marked in 
the psychotic period. In the psychosis this 
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young man often speaks extremely slowly 
and many times, as is well known, does not 
speak at all. 

In social intercourse one finds this same 
formality in behavior. He acknowledges 
introductions in a stereotyped fashion. His 
natural lack of spontaneity, a trait not 
characteristic of other young people in the 
community, causes him to be extremely 
formal in meeting another person. His man- 
ner and verbal response on being introduced 
to another person are very stilted and polite. 
He will shake hands very formally and say, 
“How do you do? I am very glad to meet 
you.” One never finds on his lips the spon- 
taneous and original methods of greeting 
characteristic of other young people in his 
community. 

This formality js also extremely notice- 
able in his contacts with girls. With them his 
conversation is, as a rule, very polite; he 
never is personal in his remarks but attempts 
to keep the conversation on a “high” plane. 
He often envies the free and easy way which 
other young men have with girls, and he 
does not know how to establish this same 
type of relationship. 

Adsence of a sense of humor.—This trait 
emphasizes the seriousness with which the 
catatonic young man tends to regard the 
life and world about him. He sees no humor 
in situations humorous for other young 
people. One never finds him telling a joke or 
participating in what might be a joke on 
another person. When other boys describe 
their sex exploits with humor and gusto, 
the catatonic finds it impossible to laugh 
with the freedom and carelessness of other 
boys. When a “dirty” joke is told, the 
catatonic often fails to see the point. Life is 
serious and not to be treated lightly. 

This seriousness toward life is also re- 
flected in his attitude toward the movies. 
He finds difficulty in enjoying the “slap- 
stick’”’ humor of the cinema comedies. He 
prefers pictures of a reputedly high caliber. 

Interest in the larger world.—This trait 
was noticeable in varying degrees in all the 
catatonics interviewed. Interest in the larg- 
er world means that the catatonic person 


tends to pay attention to social problems and 
social life beyond his own immediate ex- 
perience. His unguided reading interests, 
no doubt, play a part in the formation of 
this trait. One young Negro catatonic boy 
was greatly concerned with the solution of 
the race problem. Another Negro was in- 
terested in national history. Some cata- 
tonics were interested in religious questions 
centering around such problems as the ex- 
istence of God and biological and social 
evolution. Sometimes this interest tends to 
negate his own orthodox religious values, 
which he sometimes questions in the light of 
what he reads. One of the boys was inter- 
ested in the problem of a universal language. 


Some time before my sickness I got to think- 
ing that the world and man were one and I could 
see no reason for so much conflict between the 
different nationalities. 1 believe that if there was 
a universal language, it would advance science 
and learning and men would be better able to 
understand each other. 

I tried to explain how this problem could be 
solved in writing. I got this idea a long time ago 
when I picked up a manual by Sackwell Stoner. 
The title of this was the Manual of Natural 
Education—Education from the Cradle to the 
Grave. This man had the idea of a universal 
tongue which he called “‘Esperanto.”’ He had the 
idea that a child could learn this besides his 
native tongue. This was some form of Latin. I 
thought that it would be a good idea if all 
peoples had one tongue. I thought that it would 
be a means of eliminating wars and advancing 
science. 

I would also think of doing something for 
the benefit of people. I would try to figure out 
why society was as it is and how it could be 
better. I would try to figure out why certain 
things should be allowed to happen and why so 
many lives were being wrecked. I had a belief 
that every child that was born had the possibili- 
ties of becoming a very fine citizen and that 
by mishandling the child turned out badly... . . 
I just can’t get clear how I happened to think 
of these things; at present I do not think of 
them.$ 


The fact that he is isolated from intimate 
contacts in the community and consequent- 
ly thrown by himself a great deal apparent- 
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ly accounts for this introspective interest in 
his social environment. This probing al- 
ways starts with his own personality and 
in some instance, depending on intellectual 
discipline and education, leads him to other 
more 
which he may attempt to solve. 
Thriftiness—The fact that these young 
men are emotionally insecure accounts, no 


complex environmental 


problems 


doubt, for their unusual preoccupation with 


ways of making a living and increasing their 
income. This feeling of insecurity is reacted 
to by being extremely thrifty. They always 
tend to save some of their money, no matter 
how little they earn. One boy who was plan- 
ning to get married had tabulated very 
carefully a statement of his assets and 
liabilities. He knew exactly how much he 
was going to spend on his wedding. 

The catatonic as viewed by members 
family.—The catatonic’s personality as 
described by other members of his family 
is a check upon the traits abstracted from 
the life-histories. Each mother of a cata- 
tonic who was interviewed reported with- 
out exception that her son was a “‘very good 
boy.” These unsophisticated statements 
might be of dubious value if it were not for 
the fact that they were universal and that 
many of the mothers had other sons about 
whom they could not give such good re- 
ports. All mothers of the catatoni 
record their shyness and quietness in their 
early years. They also note their tendency to 
remain at home and not to go out and play 
with the other children as did their brothers 
and sisters. One mother describes her boy 
by this statement, “He was always a Chris 
tian boy who did not miss a single Lord’s 
Day going to church in eleven years.’’ An- 
other mother records that her boy always 
hung onto her skirts when he was small 
and cried when she first took him to school. 
Still another mother stresses the unusual 
obedience of her child when he was small. 
Another mother speaks of her boy’s qualities 
in the following manner. 


of his 


bovs 


Rocco grew just like a flower... . all grow 
nice when they are small. Rocco always obeyed. 
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When he got a little older, he helped around 


the house. He would wash dishes when he was 
small I can’t understand why he turned 
out that way, because when he was small he 
was always nice. It is puzzling why these things 
turn out like this.° 


the mothers de- 


scribe the personalities of their boys in the 


The manner in which 
very early years isduplicated by the accounts 
of the boys’ brothers and sisters for their 
later years. They also, without exception, 
see their brother as one who was shy and 
timid. Not only do they describe him in 
these terms but in actual behavior situa- 
report that he does not 
participate and that he never does things 
like the other boys. One boy with a long 


tions they also 


delinquent and criminal record saw clearly 
the personality difference between his cat- 
atonic brother and himself in the fact 
that the former wanted to be honest and 
amount to something. Another young man 
describes his catatonic brother in much the 
same way as did the criminal in describing 
his brother. 

Jack worked hard and put in a lot of time 
reading and studying. He wanted to get ahead. 
He never went out much. I guess that it was 
too much for him and he had to have a break- 
down.! 


All the statements of the mothers, broth- 
ers, and sisters of these catatonics were 
relative to their early behavior tendencies. 
That there is a marked personality differ- 
ence in these children as compared to the 
other children and that this difference seems 
to be indicated by the presence of such 
personality traits as sensitiveness, shyness, 
and fearfulness were universally recorded by 
the different family members. There seems 
to be a reasonable agreement between the 
manner in which the family members de- 
scribe these boys and the way in which they 
describe themselves. 

The catatonic as viewed by the psychiatrist. 

An additional check on the validity of the 
traits which have been abstracted from the 


Case No. Case No. 6. 
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catatonic’s life-history can be obtained by 
an examination of his clinical record. Here 
it is to be noted that, after all possible or- 
ganic diagnoses have been eliminated, the 
psychiatric summary of the case is made 
practically entirely in terms of the social 
characteristics found in the clinical ex- 
amination. In the catatonic’s clinical rec- 
ord the social characteristics which are 
mentioned by the psychiatrists most fre- 
quently correspond very closely to the 
traits as abstracted from the life-history of 
the catatonic. Such social characteristics 
as seclusiveness, anxiety, social inactivity, 
and lack of interest in the opposite sex ap- 
pear with marked frequency. The psy- 
chiatrists, apparently, note particularly 
those social characteristics which differ- 
entiate the catatonic from others, but natu- 
rally they do not attempt a social inter- 
pretation of this fact. 

It is pertinent, at this point, to examine 
the findings of the few psychiatric studies 
which have attempted an analysis of the 
catatonic personality. They vary from pure- 
ly descriptive clinical accounts to the quan- 
titative analysis of personality traits ob- 
tained from questionnaires or the psy- 
chiatric record. 

Favor counted the traits found in 154 
cases of catatonic schizophrenia by an ex- 
amination of the clinical records." Outside 
of the trait of seclusiveness, which he finds 
in almost half these cases, he obtained no 
clear picture of the personality traits of the 
catatonic, as the other traits enumerated 
appear in a negligible number of cases. Hel- 
mer’s study,” which is paralleled by that of 
Wolff’s,3 which adds nothing new, pre- 
sents a picture of the ideas and behavior 


11H. E. Favor, “A Study of the Personality in 
Persons Developing Catatonic Dementia Praecox,”’ 
Psychiatric Quarterly, VI (1932), 500-503. 

12 R. D. Helmer, “Thought Content in Catatonic 
Dementia Praecox,” Psychiatric Quarterly, VI (1932), 
448-99. 

13S, E. Wolff, “Thought Content in Catatonic 
Dementia Praecox,” Psychiatric Quarterly, VI 
(1932), 504-12. 


acts of the catatonic. The bizarre and 
sensational sex life, ranging all the way 
from masturbation to bestiality, which he 
finds in his cases is quite at variance with the 
findings of all other studies. Blalock, in his 
study based upon information obtained 
from the parents and associates of twenty- 
five male catatonics,™ lists the following 
social traits found in the personalities of at 
least half of the cases: no tendency to talk, 
22; honesty, 22; strong family attachment, 
19; nondemonstrative, 19; no tendency to 
shirk, 18; inclined to be led, 17; tactful, 
17; truthful, 16; submissive, 16; easily 
offended, 16; adapt poorly, 14; not affec- 
tionate, 14; overconscientious, 12; and only 
a few friends, 12. In addition, he reports 
that the intellectual and physical endow- 
ment appeared to be average. 

Bigelow’s studied the personality traits 
of thirty-five catatonic patients by the use 
of a questionnaire following Hock, Amsden, 
Bowman, and Raymond. These data se- 
cured from relatives were checked with 
the clinical records. He found the following 
traits in at least half of his cases: oversen- 
sitivity, 31; anal-eroticism, 29; display of 
narcissism, 28; feelings of insufficiency, 25; 
Oedipus or Electra situation, 25; lack of 
adaptability, 23; undercommunicativeness, 
21; autism, 20; oral eroticism, 18; feelings of 
guilt, 18; bashfulness, 18; seclusiveness, 17; 
and feelings of inferiority, 17. 

Amsden, studying eleven catatonics out 
of a total of 182 schizophrenics, observes 
that one-half of them display no features 
which distinguish them from the paranoid 
group.’® In the other half he reports such 


™4 J. R. Blalock, ‘‘Personality and Catatonic De- 
mentia Praecox,”’ Psychiatric Quarterly, VI (1932), 
6025-41. 


tsN. J. T. Bigelow, ‘‘Pre-psychotic Personality 
of Catatonic Schizophrenics,” Psychiatric Quarterly, 
VI (1932), 642-656. 


t6G. S. Amsden, “‘Mental and Emotional Com- 
ponents in Schizophrenia,” in Association for Re- 
search in Nervous and Mental Diseases, Schizo- 
phrenia—Recent Advances, ed. Paul B. Hoeber 
(New York, 1928), pp. 133-38. 
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traitsas dreaminess, bashfulness, fearfulness, 
and the tendency to frighten easily. Many 
more studies have been made of the per 
sonality traits of the schizophrenic whic! 
have disregarded the type classification 
than those, like the 
considered the subgroupings. The studies of 
Page, Landis, and Kat Kasanin and Ro 
sen," Bowman,'® and Childers?’ are all 
similar in this respect and have arrived at 


above, whi h have 


conceptions of the pre-schizophrenic per 


sonality which closely approximate one 
another from the standpoint of individual 
traits. 


The summaries in the clinical records and 


the studies in the literature of the catatonic’s 


personality traits substantiate, to a marked 


degree, the constellation of traits which we 


have found by an analysis of life-history 
and interview materials. Bowman’s state 
ment of the 
is particularly significant, for it is, in the 
main outline, t! 
we have constructed for the catatonic. All 
the social traits which have been mentioned 


pre-schizophrenic personality 


1e personality picture whi 


by the above investigators can be duplicated 
in our analysis with the possible exceptior 
of Bigelow’s application of certain psy 
choanalytical terms to describe an arrested 
developmental condition of the catatoni 
person. These observations of others serve 
to emphasize the validity of the pict 
which we have constructed. 

The catatonic’s orientation toward his 
world.—The material from interviews with 
members of his family and his clinical rec- 
ord all tend to reinforce the constellation of 


17 J. Page, C. Landis, and S. Katz, “Schizo 
phrenic Traits in Functional Psychosis and in 
Normal Individuals,” American Journal of Psych 
atry, XIII (1934), 1213-25 

18K. Kasanin and A. Rosen, “Clinical Variables 


in Schizoid Personalities,’ Archives of Neur 


and Psychiatry, XXXVI (193 5 38 
19K. Bowman, “‘A Study of the Pre-psychoti 
Personality in Certain Psychoses,” American Jour 


nal of Orthopsychiatry, IV (1934), 473-08 


2 A. T. Childers, “A Study of Some Schizoid 
Children,” Mental Hygiene, | 1931), 106-34 
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personality traits derived from life-history 
data. In addition, the life-history material 
shows the catatonic to possess a personal 
orientation which is at a marked variance 
with the other members of his immediate 
community. One might go so far as to say 
that the sa of world to which h 
that which 


e reacts 1s 
xpresses the conventions and 
morality indicated in the 


mores of the 


folkways and 
larger society rather than the 


norms and conventions of 


world of 


his own community. From this orientation 
he tends to approach the life and social re- 
lations about him in an awkward and 
clumsy manner and consequently is unable 


to touch the 


concrete essence of human re- 


lationships in the same neon as do the 
of his social milieu. This sep- 
aration caused by his nionr conception 


other persons 


of the world places him at a disadvantage 
in association with his fellows. Thus, he 


finds | self eee to fit into those aspects 


of the community life which are intimate 
ind personal. Ine consequence many of the 
avenues of social are denied 
him, and he fails to develop those qualities 


of personality which make him acceptable 
to the members of his own age group. The 


catatonic has what might be described as 
lf-conscious personality pattern 
In his attitudes toward the social anal 


structure of society, 


an at utely Sf 


there is noted 
an intense conformity. He does not ques- 
tion any of the current social arrangements. 
He finds nothing wrong with society but 
much wrong with himself. The rationaliza- 
tions which other people use to maintain 


personality equilibrium are closed as far 
as the catatonic is concerned. He is likely to 
see in himself a marked failure surrounded 
by everyone who is successful. He wel- 
comes the blame for his own situation and 
large amount of self-pity. 
The catatonics who were studied ap- 
peared to 


indulges in a 


fall into two groups as measured 
by the length of the psychotic period. The 
two ph 


ises of excitement and stupor, which 


1 


the textbooks describe as characteristic of 
this type of breakdown, did not seem to ap- 
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ply to any of our cases. Rather it was noted 
that at the beginning of the psychosis all 
the persons passed through an excited peri- 
od which was characterized by impulsive 
behavior, loud talking, stereotyped move- 
ments, random activity, and nonsensical 
remarks. From this point on they divided 
themselves into two groups. In the first 
group were found the cases in which the 
excitement decreased gradually in its in- 
tensity until the behavior and ideational 
content appeared to approximate the nor- 
mal, and the person was ready to leave the 
hospital. In the second group were found 
the cases in which the excitement appeared 
to decrease more slowly, and the person 


‘gradually passed into a stuporous state, 


which was characterized by such symptoms 
as negativism, mutism, muscular rigidity, 
intellectual retardation, and a slowness of 
response. This latter group tended to re- 
main in the hospital for a longer period. 

Social psychological analysis of the cata- 
tonic—However, the trait organization of 
the two groups was similar in character. 
The catatonic as a person presents a unique 
personality organization in comparison with 
the other persons in his community. The 
fact that the mores of the larger society are 
reflected in his personality attest to his 
seclusiveness and his isolation by others, 
with the result that the quality of his ex- 
perience is of an extremely private and 
unique character. This private quality of 
experience causes him to gain a conception 
of himself which he has no opportunity to 
test, because of his social isolation, by 
participating and interacting with the other 
young people in his community. In this 
sense his experience also shows a quantita- 
tive defect. His opportunities, as well as 
the necessary mechanisms for ‘taking the 
role of the other,” are distinctly limited 

21 See G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chi 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934). This 
social mechanism of “‘taking the role of the other’ 
is used by Mead to show how, in the growth of the 
self, the person incorporates the attitudes of society 
in his own self-organization and hence becomes 
both subject and object to himself. 


and often completely lacking. As a result, 
in the numerous situations having emotional 
connotations which arise in social life, he 
does not know how to act, and this lack of 
knowledge of essential social conduct gives 
rise to a feeling of strangeness, which in 
turn produces a definite mental tension ag 
the years go on. To himself his role and sta- 
tus in the group are extremely uncertain 
and dubious in character. He thus becomes 
the model youth of his time, but often in a 
vulgar and secular community setting where 
the model youth is not an object of rever- 
ence and adulation. Consequently, he finds 
no social niche into which he can fit in a 
manner to make adjustment possible. 

Implications of this study.—Several no- 
tions and hypotheses have emerged from 
this study which indicate the need for 
further research. This study represents the 
first attempt to view the development of the 
trait organization of the catatonic in rela- 
tion to the context of interpersonal rela- 
tions in which it has been nurtured. The 
study has attempted to demonstrate that 
the personality profile is basic and is prior 
in time to the psychosis. Consequently, one 
must view the psychotic condition which 
arises against this background of personality. 
This fact sets the problem as to the relation 
between the personality type and psychotic 
condition—an area which should be sub- 
jected to careful study. 

Second, in this study some attention was 
paid to the character of the collective so- 
cial life of the community in which these 
catatonics resided. In this particular for- 
eign-born community the behavior of the 
individuals in the catatonic’s age group 
takes on a certain bizarre, random, individu- 
alistic, impulsive, and aggressive character. 
It can readily be seen that these collective 
ways of behaving of the other members of 
the community stand in sharp opposition 
and contrast to the social traits which 
characterize the catatonic’s personality. 
Because of this opposition between the 
personality traits and the patterns of com- 
munity life, the possibility is suggested that 
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the catatonic is subjected to an increasing 
mental tension as the years go on. Finally, 
there comes a point where the 
strain brought about by the separation of 
the catatonic from the other members of 
the community becomes unbearable. The 
breakdown provides a mechanism for escap 
ing this undesirable and unwanted situation. 


mental 


Closely related to this point is another 
factor which appears to have some relevance 
to the above hypothesis. It is known further 
that at the breakdown period the cata 
tonic’s behavior is of a 


bizarre, random, 
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lalistic, impulsive, and aggressive 
thus simulating the collective 
behavior patterns of the community but 
at the same time standing in marked op- 
the personality 
traits and his previous acquired behavior 
patterns which were in evidence up to the 
point of psychotic upheaval. These sugges- 


iracter, 


ch 


position to catatonic’s 


tions, as well as the social personality of the 
catatonic as derived from the data, might 
well be checked by further study of the 
catatonic in other types of communities. 
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BASIC RACIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD WHITES IN THE 


OKLAHOMA ALL-NEGRO COMMUNITY 


MOZELL C. HILL 


ABSTRACT 


This paper focuses attention upon the psychic qualities of Negroes who have voluntarily isolated them- 
selves from the dominant culture. The all-Negro community in Oklahoma was conceived as a social experi- 
ment. It is an attempt by Negroes to escape the psychological pressures experienced in racially mixed 
southern communities. A “pattern of avoidance” characterizes the basic racial attitudes of the residents of 
these communities. There are, however, certain differences between upper and lower classes in the expression 
of attitudes. Nevertheless, all residents, completely assimilated into the societal structure of the all-Negro 
society, are quite self-conscious of the peculiarities of their culture. 


This study of racial attitudes is one of a 
series of discussions resulting from an ex- 
tended investigation (still in progress) of six 
all-Negro communities in the state of Okla- 
homa: Boley, Langston, Taft, Rentiesville, 
Clearview, and Tatums. All of these are in- 
corporated villages with the exception of 
Clearview, which is thus under more direct 
county supervision than the others. Popula- 
tions range from about 250 people in Clear- 
view to 942 in Boley, all of the communities 
having a number of adherents and virtual 
residents in the adjacent, outlying districts 
which are not counted in the census enu- 
merations. 

Each of these Negro communities, of 
course, presents a unique set of problems 
and factors peculiar to its situation and 
social setting. There are, on the other hand, 
however, certain common denominators 
which apply to all of them, particularly in 
the psychological realm and with special 
reference to relations between Negroes and 
whites. For example, the founding of the 
Negro community in Oklahoma was the re- 
sult of an emotional reaction of Negroes in 
southern mixed communities to the Recon- 
struction era; they were acutely conscious 
of the fact that emancipation had not solved 
the race problem. Whippings, burnings, dis- 
crimination, and disfranchisement initiated 
and carried on what seemed to the newly 
freed a reign of terror of such brutality and 
vindictiveness that around the turn of the 
century they felt the presence of a desperate 
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impasse. They could remain in the mixed 
communities and endure the psychological 
pressure generated by the lack of free space 
for movement or they could try the only 
solution which they felt practicable: separa- 
tion from the dominant society. 

In fact, isolatien from the dominant so- 
ciety is a most vulnerable emotional spot 
for residents of all-Negro communities, for 
none of them—especially the old settlers— 
are entirely insensitive to the fact that their 
voluntary segregation has placed them at 
least partially outside the framework of 
Negro-white relations which exist in com- 
munities inhabited by both races. They are 
more poignantly aware of this circumstance 
with the passage of years, and they have 
formed definite attitudes in regard to it. 

To abstain from contacts with whites is 
the general climate of opinion among the 
all-Negro residents in Oklahoma. Conform- 
ably, there is to be found a “pattern of 
avoidance,” which characterizes the racial 
attitudes in these communities. This pat- 
tern consists of a racial etiquette which for- 
bids social relations between its members 
and those of the dominant group. A recent 
event in one of these towns stresses the 
forcefulness of the organizational mores 
with regard to racial mixture. An attractive 
mulatto woman was discovered by a friend 
to be frequenting a near-by all-white town, 
where she was “passing” and “having an 
affair’? with a married white man. The ten- 


sion was so great that several persons 


| 
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wanted to show their indignation by publi 


ly reprimanding her. She was immedia 


“put out” of church after a very elabora 


church trial. Several residents, not sat 


with this manifestation of their disappt 


of her conduct, decided to “‘try’’ their tra 
gressor in the local court, using the stat 
law which prohibits whites and Neg 


from cohabiting. Of this charge she 
found guilty. The justice of the peace 
her a suspended sentence, provided that 
leave town within twenty-four hours 


woman later returned to the commu! 


but now she is virtually a social out 


among her former associates. She is 
pletely ostracized because of her desec1 
of one of the most important taboos of 
all-Negro community. 


This is not to say, however, that ther 


absolute separation of the residents of 
all-Negro town and members of white 
ciety. Indeed, there can be seen consider: 


symbiotic association between the ra 


espec lally in local yolitical and econ mi 
| 


com 


LLIOT 


1e 


© 
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activity. They do, notwithstanding, dichot 


omize these activities from those of a 


cial’? nature and strongly oppose any dili 
gence in this regard. There is a positive fe 


ing and consensus among the residents 1 


“SO 


hat 


the welfare of their Negro sox lety can best 


be served by shunning “social’’ relati 


with whites. Furthermore, most of tl 


would hold to the very minimum the “‘ne 
sary”’ relations with members of the near-| 


all-white towns. 


While the fundamental racial attitude 


hs 


avoidance is found to prevail among virtual 


ly all those who have become assimila 
into the social structure of all-Negro tow1 
there is a rather sharp differentiation 


racial attitudes, particularly between 
upper and lower classes. Moreover, the 


settlers and young people portray mar 
shades of difference in their racial attitud 


Age and intelligence are apparently 


ential factors in the development and mat 
festation of attitudes among these grou) 


The writer found that the older and 
experienced the informant, the more fi 


fixed and resolute were his attitudes towar 


vhites; the attitudes of the older folk are 
much more stable and emotional than those 
of the younger generation. The intelligence 
of the resident apparently affects the selec- 
tion of the type of racial problems around 
which attitudes are developed. 

\ case in point: An illiterate pioneer 
cropper, who has lived in an all-Negro 
town since 1902, when he migrated from the 
Mississippi delta because ‘“‘I wanted to get 
some place where I could be free,” is 
thoroughly assimilated in the all-Negro 
culture. He considers the white man the 
traditional enemy of the Negro and is ex- 
tremely irrational and dogmatic in his atti- 
tudes toward whites. This old settler makes 
the following attestation: 

Che white man ain’t no good. All he is trying 
to do is to keep us down and no Negro will 
ever get a break as long as he’s in the lead. 
When a Negro does make good, it ain’t because 
the white man help him, but he has to get what 
he can get in spite of him 


Thus this inarticulate old settler is hos- 


tile, albeit defensive, and would shun whites 
yecause ‘‘they don’t mean you no good.” 
His low economic and inferior immobile 
status in his own community accentuates 


the frustration, and he attributes most of 
his problems to the dominant group. 

Another significant factor concerning the 
racial attitude of this old settler is that he 
apparel tly sees a connection between racial 
equality and sexual equality. In this regard 
he is extremely emotional when he talks of 
the race question in relation to the sexual 


You can always test a white man by the way 


a white man get excited over his women. Any 
white man from the biggest to the lowest simply 
goes crazy if he even suspect that a Negro is 
going th a white woman. They don’t stop 
to think that white men have been using colored 
women ever since they was brought over here 
to this countr 

It was illuminating to the writer to find 


the phenomenon of sex playing such an 
important role in the attitudinal behavior 
of these lower-class communicants. Old 
Settler would test the attitude of a white 
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man toward the Negro question by the way 
he (a white man) would react to the ques- 
tion of sexual equality. Since all the whites 
within his limited experience have re- 
sponded negatively to this question, “they 
don’t mean us no good.” As a matter of 
fact, many of the inarticulate masses at- 
tempt to define the race problem within 
this limited and circumscribed area. 

The son of a sharecropper in another all- 
Negro town reflects this same attitude and 
has formed definite action patterns to re- 
solve the mental conflict. He is quite proud 
of the fact that he participated in a mob 
that was going to “beat up” a white man 
who “‘insulted one of our high school girls.” 
Fortunately, this event did not materialize, 
for some of the leaders of the town took 
action to prevent racial conflict. 

John Dollard has given considerable 
attention to Negro frustration and aggres- 
sion by showing that sexual motives play 
an obvious role in the race relations of a 
southern mixed community.' In this regard 
the racial attitudes of Old Settler, while 
compensatory, are typical of many of his 
contemporaries who escaped the psychologi- 
cal pressure of the mixed town and moved 
to the all-Negro community where ‘“‘a man 
can have his soul and be somebody.” These 
frustrated people have a strong rationaliza- 
tion to the effect that “we don’t want to 
have nothing to do with white folks,” which 
is but an unconscious and subtle form of 
aggression, whereby they have unwittingly 
accepted the organizational mores of the 
larger society and manipulated them so as 
to produce community and racial solidari- 
ty.? 

The controlling racial attitude of the 
upper-class members can be summed up 
from a statement made by a merchant and 
prominent citizen in one of these towns. 

Caste and Class in a Southern Town (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), chap. vii. 

Hortense Powdermaker in a recent article 
shows that Negro aggression is not usually overt 
but is ‘‘channelized’” in numerous ways (‘‘The 
Channeling of Negro Aggression by the Cultural 
Process,” American Journal of Sociology, XXVIII, 
No. 6 [May, 1943], 750). 


The white man is all right. All I ask him to 
do is to stay in his place and I'll stay in mine. 
Of course, we have to get along with him and I 
know that he is always trying to use us, but at 
the same time we’re using him. Generally we 
get the better end of the bargain. We now have 
the balance of power in voting here in the coun- 
ty and before an official can get elected, he’s 
got to come by us..... I think the races can 
exist as distinctively as the five fingers on your 
hand, working together where necessary but 
entirely independent of each other. Oh yes, if 
we stick together and whites leave us alone, 
we'll get along O.K. 


A cashier in the local bank in one of these 
towns verbalizes quite freely concerning his 
attitude toward whites. He is in substantial 
agreement, to whatever degree, with the 
attitudes of the merchant in another com- 
munity previously mentioned. He feels that 
isolation is expedient up to a certain point, 
but he would certainly co-operate with 
whites in matters pertaining to economic 
relations, particularly if the bank were in- 
volved: 


We are getting along with whites much 
better than the people here formerly did. We 
have some white depositors and the services of 
this bank extend even into the nearby all- 
white communities. I think white and colored 
people must carry on some business relations in 
order for either group to survive but it is not 
expedient for them to mix socially. .... We even 
have a white man working in this bank, and 
he’s accepted by the majority. A few Negroes 
resent his being here but they’re usually the 
ones who don’t matter anyway. When Mr. X’s 
work is over, he drives to his home and never 
tries to get intimate with our people. 


In a similar vein, a schoolteacher who 
was born and reared in one of these towns 
writes in an autobiographical sketch con- 
cerning her attitude on the race question: 


In my early childhood, I had no definite 
teachings concerning what my relations with 
white people should be as I had very little need 
for such instruction. That issue just didn’t 
come up during my impressionable years. But 
on my infrequent visits to all-white com- 
munities during the later years of my life, I 
was taught to be skeptical of whites, to shun 
them, and to be nice and courteous whatever 
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the occasion might be. I was made to feel them 
superior and capable of being able to set a 
CrIsGTIA. ... I have come to realize that as a 
group races cannot be compared as superior 
and inferior. However, I have no desire to asso 
ciate with them or even converse with them for 
that matter any more than they do with me 


But on some occasions I have been able to over-: 


ride my own prejudiced mind and become 
friendly with a few of them. 


This same opinion is reflected in the un 
guarded statements of a minister who is 
pastor of one of the largest churches in the 
all-Negro community. He likewise feels that 
the best way to resolve racial problems is 
through some form of isolationism. 


I love living in an all-Negro town because 
I have complete freedom to say and do as I 
please. I can preach the truth to my congrega 
tion and I don’t have to worry about what the 
whites think. I pastored in ‘““X-Town” before 
coming here and was condemned by my people 
as well as the white ministerial alliance as being 
radical. I was simply telling my people the 
| eee I love white people and respect 
them as I would any personality for we’re all 
one in the sight of the Master. I have come to 
believe, however, that the only salvation of 
the Negro is for him to stay to himself and try to 
develop his own enterprises. It’s much harder 
to be a good Christian in the presence of whites 
than when we live by ourselves. 


The foregoing cases suggest that there 
are some differences, not in the basic at 
titudinal ‘“‘pattern of avoidance,” but in the 
way these élite members of the all-Negro 
society view the race question. The attitude 
of the upper class is less emotional and is 
highly intellectualized. They feel that the 
separation of the races is a necessary ex 
pedient. Most of the élite, however, possess 
a greater degree of intelligence and have 
greater economic affluence; consequently, 
they have a tendency to intellectualize their 
conception of race relations. 

In addition, members of the upper class 
apparently possess a constant fear of racial 
conflict and would like members of near-by 
all-white towns to “leave us alone” in order 
to avoid racial friction. The widow of a late 
banker (killed by white bandits), a promi- 


nent citizen in one of the communities, re- 
flects this fear of racial conflict by the at- 


testation that 


black and white just won’t mix. We got along 
swell here until some of the Uncle Tom Ne- 
groes started running to ‘““X-Town”’ telling all 
our business. Then a number of cheap white 
politicians began coming in here flattering a 
few gullible Negroes who would be the leaders 
and there has been trouble ever since. 


This woman verbalized about the advan- 
tages of living in an all-Negro town and 
thinks the all-Negro society idea should 
grow, for “it is the only way to avoid race 
riots and lynchings.”’ 

The “fear of racial friction” on the part 
of the élite was brought forcefully to the 
attention of the writer when the son-in-law 
of an affluent Negro family in one of these 
communities returned recently from a de- 
fense area where he had been working as an 
electrical engineer at a submarine base. This 
man, who had lived in the all-Negro com- 
munity for ten years before leaving to take 
a government position, says: 

I have been spoiled since living here and I 
just can’t adjust myself when I am around white 
people. There were just too many foreigners and 
poor white trash working with me out there and 
I stayed tense and was constantly afraid that a 
fight at the base might break out any time. 
When the “zoot’’-suit riot started, then I said 
this is no place for me. I’d rather be in poverty 
and have peace in ““X-Town” than to make 
plenty money and probably lose my life. 

The younger people of the all-Negro so- 
ciety have become imbued and identified 
with the emotional attitudes of their elders, 
particularly those of their parents. They 
are, however, more undetermined and wav- 
vering in their racial attitudes, and the ex- 
treme hostility toward whites is languish- 
ing. They are not certain that the sacrifices 
of the “invariably better things of life’ 
found in the larger mixed communities will 
compensate for the psychic security of the all- 
Negro town. Since they have had few, if any, 
of the experiences witnessed by their parents 
in the southern mixed town, they are less 
resolute in their attitude of avoidance. 
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An eighteen-year-old girl who frequently 
visits a friend in one of the larger mixed 
communities of the state mentioned the 
fact that she isn’t as hostile toward whites 
as her parents: 


Most of the peoplein my town are from slave 
states and therefore their attitude toward mixed 
communities is to keep whites out so they can 
have unlimited freedom and democracy. I 
don’t agree with them entirely, but I do think 
that Negroes as a group get along better when 
they stay to themselves. Although no whites 
live in my town, they do frequent our town 
without any trouble. I have several white 
friends and I like them a great deal, but we’re 
friends and no more; I mean we don’t socialize. 
I think colored and white people can get along 
all right if they don’t become too familiar with 
each other. 


Undoubtedly this girl is not so irrational 
and defensive in her racial attitudes as her 
parents. None of the older members of the 
community, especially the pioneers, who are 
fully accommodated to the cultural pat- 
terns, would express a racial attitude similar 
to that of this high-school girl. In fact, 
many of the older residents censure the 
young people for their “radical” point of 
view. This informant apparently would wel- 
come more interracial co-operation and, 
like many youth in the all-Negro towns, is 
looking toward more integrations of these 
semi-isolated racial groups. 

Not all of the young people, however, are 
developing an attitude of symbiotic associa- 
tion of the races as is this high-school girl. 
Indeed, not a few of them, especially those 
of the lower classes, are more particularistic 
and emotional in their attitudes toward the 
dominant group. This group of youth re- 
flects the attitude of its elders chiefly in re- 
gard to the relation between racial and sexu- 
al equality. A seventeen-year-old boy from 
a large family of low economic status states 
his attitudes on the race question in quite a 
different manner from that of the more afflu- 
ent youth: 


I don’t like white folks because they try to 
keep you down below them. They’ve got every- 
thing anyway and won’t even give a colored 
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person a fair preak. All white folks think a 
colored boy wants to mess around white girls 
and they think all of us are rapists. A bunch of 
white guys in “X-Town” want to start a fight if 
they think you’re even looking at their women. 
....It burns me up to see them flirting 
and whistling at colored girls every time they 
see one on the streets in their town. We colored 
folks had better stick together if we’re going 
to get any place. 


This young man expresses the dominant 
racial attitude of his lower-class group. He 
has taken over the racial attitudes of the 
previous generation because of a strong 
identification with their definition of the 
problem of Negroes. He is frustrated as a 
result of what he thinks is the sexual gain of 
white boys; and he believes that Negroes’ 
sticking-together through isolationism is 
safer than overt aggression against whites. 

The writer is aware that this cursory 
presentation of data and analysis does not 
exhaust the racial attitudes and their rami- 
fications of all-Negro community residents. 
Nor does this analysis exploit the possibili- 
ties of the numerous and complex problems 
involved. The present discussion does, how- 
ever, focus attention on the irrational, 
emotional, and psychic quality of the racial 
attitudes of Negroes who have voluntarily 
isolated themselves from the dominant cul- 
ture. We have seen that these Negroes are 
racially prejudiced and defensive. Their 
racial ideologies are confused, contradictory, 
and inconsistent. In an effort to win social 
approval for the Negro as a group the resi- 
dents of Negro towns have attempted 
through isolation to develop a strong racial 
solidarity. The inarticulate masses have, in 
turn, accumulated many weak rationaliza- 
tions to resolve the mental conflict, en- 
gendered as a result of their inferior, im- 
mobile status. Upper-class members of the 
all-Negro society, while overtly manifesting 
less hostility toward the dominant culture 
than their inarticulate confreres and at- 
tempting to approach the race question with 
sophistication, are, nonetheless, frustrated 
and accordingly have ‘‘channelized” their 
aggression “‘against their foe.” 
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The Near East is the hom« 


nationality are inextricably intertwined. It is p 
used to describe this type of intergroup relations 


of minority problems in many parts of the world 


I 


Society in the West is based on a territori- 
al principle which is the heritage of the Ro 
man Empire. A child born on American 
soil, according to the prevailing jus soli, the 
law of the soil, is an American citizen. This, 
however, is not true of the East. A child 
born in Germany, say, of unnaturalized 
Polish parentage, according to the prevail 
ing jus sanguinis, the law of blood (or kin 
ship), remains a citizen of Poland if no nat- 
uralization is granted. Society in the East 
is based on the concept of the ‘‘folk.”’ We 
may call the territorial principle the prin 
ciple of the market place and designate the 
concept of the folk as a personal concept 
derived from the concept of the family. In 
this sense, we may speak about personal, as 
against territorial, nationality. 

It is in the light of these concepts that we 
are to understand some of Sir John Hope 
Simpson’s remarks in his survey on the refu 
gee problem. Here is what he says: 


It cannot be expected that social assimila 
tion will be complete in the first generation but 
experience shows that in the second and third 
generation little difference persists in Western 
Europe and in overseas countries. This is not 
necessarily the case in Eastern Europe where 
the minority system, approximating the Turkish 
millet, is an obstacle to intermarriage and at 
tendance at common schools, and isolates the 
group.? 


* Paper read at the Fourteenth Annual Festival 
of Music and Fine Arts, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., April, 1943. 
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of a type of race and lture contacts which has thus far escaped the atten- 
tion of sociologists. The society of the East is stratified in terms of belief and disbelief rather than in terms 
of race or of class. The family rather than the territory is the nucleus of organization, and hence religion and 


“‘millet,”’ taken from Turkish law, be 


Chis would provide a conceptual tool to observe the con- 
thus could contribute toward a better understanding 


[n other words, social assimilation seems to 
be easier in a society of sellers and buyers on 
the market place than in a society approxi- 
mating what Sir John calls the “Turkish 
millet.”” Apparently, the Turkish millet is 
regarded as an ideal type when it comes to 
a consideration of nationalities and minori- 
ties in the East. We will, therefore, concern 
ourselves in this paper with a definition and 
explanation of the millet system. We will 
follow up its roots in the history of the re- 
gion and briefly consider its development 
and decline, as well as its persistence, in our 
time. 


[I 


The millet system of the Ottoman Em- 
pire may be conceived of as a part of the 
religious law of Islam. The world of Islam, 
roughly speaking, falls into two sections 
dar-ul-Islam, the world of peace and devo- 
tion, and dar-ul-harb, the world of warfare. 
The world of Moslems is considered under 
an obligation to engage in holy warfare 
until the dar-ul-harb progressively dimin- 
ishes as more and more of it is brought into 
the dar-ul-Islam. 

In the dar-ul-Islam, however, non-Mos- 
lems, under sufferance, may continue to 
exist if they are not idolators but commu- 
nities of the peoples of the Book, that is to 
say, Christians and Jews. They may be al- 
lowed to profess their faith and to organize 


2 The Refugee Problem: Report of a Survey (New 
York, 1939), pp. 540-41. Cf. C. D. Macartney, 
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ind National Minorities (London, 
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their family affairs according to their own 
customs; but the theory has it that they 
stay on their lands only on lease, paying 
tribute for themselves and for their lands 
to the Moslem state. Their status is called 
the status of Dhimmis.3 

The techniques of the sociology of knowl- 
edge will easily unveil this ideology. It is the 
ideology of a conquering warrior tribe from 
the desert which has swarmed in on the 
settled land and the trading townships and 
oases. The Beduins of Arabia, occupying 
Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and other countries pe- 
ripheral to Arabia proper, found themselves 
confronted with the central problem of ad- 
ministration in a region where desert and 
steppe, on the one hand, and stretches of 
fertile soil, on the other, are intermingling. 
They would have. found themselves unable 
to cope with the problems of urban civiliza- 
tion had they not availed themselves of 
ways and means to put to good use the 
traditional skills and the taxpaying capaci- 
ties of subjected, yet more sophisticated, 
populations. 

Accordingly, religious life, in the Islamic 
as well as the pre-Islamic period, conforms 
to the social pattern of the region. The 
Bible abounds with stories depicting the 
interplay between the settled land and the 
desert. The life of the prophet Elijah marks 
one phase in that ever recurring conflict. 
Elijah’s God is the God of his fathers; we 
see him struggle against the Baalim of the 
hills, or, in other words, we see the Lord of 
history up against the spirits of the soil. The 
two deities interlocked and separated. It 
may be said that the community of the Ex- 
iles in Babylon returned to the Lord of his- 
tory after the spirits of the soil had deserted 
them. Thus, they retained their own status 
in a strange environment. Later, the ‘Prince 
of the Exile,” presumably of Davidic an- 
cestry, was recognized under Sassanid rule 

3R. J. H. Gottheil, “Dhimmis and Moslems in 
Egypt,” in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of William Rainey Harper, ed. Robert F. 
Harper (Chicago, 1908), IT, 351-414; Reuben Levy, 
Introduction to the Sociology of Islam (2 vols.; Lon- 


don, 1931-33), esp. Vol. I, chap. i: “The Grades of 
Society.” 


in Babylonia and Persia.+ It was likewise 
under Sassanid rule that the first agree- 
ment which can properly be called by the 
name of ‘“‘millet’’ was concluded. It was the 
treaty of Milan between the Shah-in-Shah 
Jezdegerd and the catholicos of the Assyri- 
ans. The catholicos, or patriarch, became a 
political dignitary in addition to his ecclesi- 
astical functions and was made responsible 
for the allegiance of his people to the ruler 
and the state. The Assyrians, or Nestorians, 
were granted freedom of worship and auton- 
omous jurisdiction of civil cases among 
their members. In return, they would, as a 
community, pay taxes to the shah’s treas- 
ury.® 

The Sassanid rulers of Persia, them- 
selves Zoroastrians, had found it advan- 
tageous to tolerate Christians and Jews who 
had fled to them in increasing numbers 
from the heresy-hunting regime which pre- 
vailed in the Byzantine Empire. They could 
count on the loyalty of their new subjects 
because they left their community life in- 
tact, and these new subjects, in turn, could 
swear allegiance to a ruler who was alien to 
them because they had no immediate ter- 
ritorial ambitions of their own. The Arab 
caliphs and, later, the Turkish sultans 
adopted this system, although not without 
gradually depressing the status of their 
dissenting subjects. Both Arabs and Turks 
were warriors with a following of primitive 
tribesmen, and, as a result, they were even 
more dependent on such a system as well as 
more likely to abuse it than the Persians had 
ever been. 

The millet may be defined as the peculiar 
political organization which gave to non- 
Moslem subjects of the Ottoman Empire the 
right to organize into communities posses- 
sing delegated political power under their 
own ecclesiastical chiefs. The head of the 


4 Salo W. Baron, The Jewish Community (3 vols.; 
New York, 1943), I, 118 ff., 157 ff. 


s’W. A. Wigram, The Assyrians and Their Neigh- 
bors (London, 1929), p. 51. See also George David 
Malech, History of the Syrian Nation and the Evan- 
gelical-A postolic Church of the East (Minneapolis, 
IQIO). 
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millet was directly responsible to the state 
for the administration of all its subjects. Al- 
though the millet lacked territorial cohesion 
and military power and had, therefore, to be 
protected by the ruling warrior caste, it 
formed in many respects an autonomous 
unit within the state. Yet, the members of 
the millet were limited in their general citi- 
zenship by virtue of the very fact that the 
laws of personal statute were based upon 
religious sanctions.° 

This seems to us a strange notion. In our 
Western Christianity we have come to inter- 
pret the idea of the Kingdom of God as 
referring to a purely spiritual realm with no 
political connection, but oriental Christiani- 
ty and traditional Judaism, as well as Islam, 
do not dissociate religion from social life, 
from community ties, from civic status, and 
from law. In our departmentalized culture, 
religion has a special shelf, for exclusive use, 
as it seems, on Sunday mornings and to be 
forgotten completely after the midday meal. 
This, however, has never been so in the 
East. In early antiquity, two and a half mil- 
lenniums before Christ, Sumerian kings 
were priest-kings, heads of city-states, which 
were at the same time religious entities. The 
king of Lagash was but the representative of 
the God of Lagash, king only in relation to 
the people, but priest in relation to the king 
of kings, the supreme ruler of the state who 
dominated the whole life of the people. 
Truly, Lagash was a “Kingdom of God,”’ 
and so were Babylon, Moab, Ammon, and 
Israel. Moreover, public life was intimately 
connected with ancestral rites. The God of 
the fathers was venerated along with the 
God of the locality, as Robertson Smith and, 
in a larger sense, Emile Durkheim have 
shown.’ Society, conceived not merely as 

® For other definitions of “millet’’see James Thay 
er Allison, The Christian Approach to the Moslem: A 
Historical Study (New York, 1942), pp. 62, 113; 
Macartney, op. cit., pp. 58, 64, 284; Elliot Grinnel 
Mears (ed.), Modern Turkey (New York, 1924), pp. 
98, 121, 419; The Statesman’s Yearbook (London, 
1940), p. 1350. There is no definition of ‘millet’’ in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam 

7 William Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Re 
ligion of the Semites (London, 1927), esp. Lect. IT: 
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an ecological or political phenomenon but 
envisaged primarily in terms of the enlarged 
family, retained its religious significance and 
was perpetuated through worship. Many a 
small kinship group preserved its social and 
religious identity even after centralized 
states had subjugated wide territories and 
combined many tribal units within their 
imperial domain. It matters little whether 
these established units were based on actual 
common descent or not; the mere fact that 
they were founded upon an ancestral myth 
or, in other words, that their members be- 
lieved in a common ancestor was enough to 
unite them in bonds of brotherhood. 

Maybe we are touching here on a general 
truth. But the least that can be said is that 
the time aspect of society rather than the 
space aspect seems to have been stressed in 
the East. The Hebrew and Arabic terms for 
“world” indicate infinite time rather than 
infinite space, and the same seems to be true 
of other oriental languages. It may be said 
that in the East, religion, understood in 
terms of a time sequence rather than as a 
spatial uplifting from this valley of tears to 
the high heavens, is constitutive of nation. 
Abraham was called by the voice of his God 
to leave the country into which he had been 
born and thus to become the father of a 
nation. The process was repeated when 
Moses led the slaves of Goshen up to Sinai, 
and it has been repeated ever since. Arab 
national consciousness has been called into 
being by the faith of Mohammed and has 
been revived by the religious zeal of the 
Wahabis. 

Surely, 
in which 


Islam did not invent the pattern 
religion and nationality are in- 
intertwined, but it has drawn 
upon the pattern of the region and intensi- 
fied it. Social stratification along economic 


separably 


lines cannot rise to prevalence so long as the 
conditions of tribal law prevail. Yet, in 
spite of the ethnic basis of Eastern society, 


“The Nature of the Religious Community and the 
Relation of the Gods to Their Worshippers,” pp. 
28 ff.; cf. Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life: A Study in Religious Sociology, 
trans. Joseph Ward Swain (New York, 1926). 
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we find the apparent contradiction that 
race or color prejudice is foreign to Islam. 
The explanation is to be found partly in the 
ancient custom of adoption or naturaliza- 
tion; mainly, however, in the encourage- 
ment of conversion to a religion claimed to 
have universal applicability. Tribal pat- 
terns do not disappear, but they are over- 
laid by the conception of Islam as one great 
brotherhood, wherein brown Javanese and 
black Africans are accepted under the ban- 
ner of the prophet together with Arabs, 
Mongols, and Turks. Aided by the institu- 
tion of polygamy, the Turks, especially, 
have drawn upon the female population of 
all subjected races, and on imported Ne- 
gresses in addition, to fill their harems and 
bear their children; they have taken boys 
from Christian homes to rear them in Islam 
and to have them incorporated into the ill- 
famed corps of the Janizaries, which was 
once the fiercest unit of their army. Many of 
the founders of modern Turkey had foreign 
mothers, as Enver, Talaat, and Kemal had 
Greek, Jewish, and Albanian mothers, re- 
spectively. If there ever has been a melting- 
pot of races and peoples, it is certainly 
Turkey. 

The dividing-line in the East runs not so 
much between classes and races as between 
conquerors and conquered, or believers and 
disbelievers. Disbelievers are tolerated but 
segregated and forced into little subsocieties 
of their own. Racial and economic differ- 
entiations emerge only in a secondary way. 
Accordingly, the millet may just as well be 
defined as a church organized into a nation- 
ality as a nationality organized into a 
church.$ 

Examples are abundant. For instance, 
the Bulgarians preserved their nationality 
under their Bulgarian exarch; the Greeks 
looked up to their patriarch, when he put on 
the robes of the Byzantine ruler, as if he had 
been their king. The same is true with re- 


§ Wigram, op. cit., pp. 51, 77, 93, 157, 161, 162, 
et passim. Wigram considers only the sequence: 
nationality-church, although some of his examples 
would seem to indicate the sequence: church-na- 
tionality, as well. 
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gard to the Armenians. The catholicos of 
the Armenians, says an Armenian author, 
“is recognized as their national as well as 
religious chief. In this dual capacity at the 
time of the Congress of 1878, he had sent to 
Berlin a representative, whose intervention 
had procured the insertion of Article 61 in 
the treaty.”? On the other hand, the Maro- 
nites were simply the followers of Maron, 
and it was only subsequently that they de- 
veloped into what is now the bulk of the 
Lebanese people. A monk called Jacobus 
Baradaeus initiated the Jacobite church, 
which was later constituted as the Jacobite 
millet and perpetuated solely by endogamy, 
since proselytizing was forbidden to disbe- 
lievers. The followers of Nestorius, who had 
been declared a heretic at the Council of 
Chalcedon, formed the Nestorian church of 
the East. They expanded, at one time, far 
into Central Asia; but in Persia and Turkey 
they were recognized as the Nestorian or 
Assyrian millet. Their remnants split into 
several denominations and today are known 
as the Assyrian people. For instance, the 
Elijah line of the Assyrians submitted to the 
Holy See in 1845, and the Turks were quick 
to recognize them as a separate millet under 
the name of Chaldeans. Numerous similar 
phenomena can be found within Islam, 
where, for instance, the sect of the Druzes, 
following a religious propagandist by the 
name of Darazi, developed into the Druze 
people and, finally, under the French man- 
date of Syria, even acquired territorial 
recognition.’® In other words, all these re- 
ligious or quasi-religious groups came to 
live in close proximity to one another, mar- 
ried only among themselves, and thus be- 
came in the course of time secondary eco- 
logical and kinship units. They became 
peoples.” 

As a matter of fact, a Moslem Assyrian 


9 Boghos Nubar Pasha, “Armenians,” in Mears 
(ed.), op. cit., p. 70. 


1 Philipp K. Hitti, The Origins of the Druze Peo- 
ple and Religion (“Columbia University Oriental 
Studies,” Vol. XXVIII [New York, 1928]). 

™ Leo Dominian, The Frontiers of Language and 
Nationality in Europe (New York, 1917), pp. 271 ff. 
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or Armenian could not exist. He became, by 
means of his change of faith, a Turk or an 
Arab; spoke, dressed, and behaved Turkish 
or Arabic. Even if an Armenian left his 
Armenian Gregorian church only to join one 
of the Protestant sects that were mission- 
izing among them, he loosened, by so doing, 
the ties that bound him to the Armenian 
people. On the other hand, the Christian 
missions in Moslem lands were confronted 
with grave difficulties because for a Moslem 
to change his faith meant to lose his nation 
ality. Another example is provided by the 
Turkish-Greek population exchange after 
the first World War. It proved to be well 
nigh impossible to discover who was Turk- 
ish and who was Greek except by the test of 
religion. Every Greek Orthodox family of 
Asia Minor, no matter what their racial or 
national origin, had to leave for Greece; 
every Mohammedan family in Greece, most 
of them probably of the same stock as their 
“Greek”? compatriots, were to be resettled 
in Anatolia. Even the sect of the Doenmehs, 
originally Jewish followers of the false 
messiah, Sabbatai Zebi, people who had 
embraced Islam but remained a strictly 
endogamous group, had to leave Salonika 
and to take up their residence in Smyrna 

What can be seen in the purity almost of 
an ideal type in the countries formerly under 
Ottoman rule becomes somewhat blurred in 
the outlying areas of the ‘“‘East,”’ but it still 
exists. The majority of the Moslem sub- 
jects of France in French North Africa have 
not acquired French citizenship, because 
this would have deprived them of their 
political status as Moslems. If a Tatar, Jew, 

12—In the Western Hemisphere, French Canada 
would provide as close an approximation to the 
millet system of minority organization as possible 
The archbishop of Quebec appears as the political, 
in addition to being the religious, representative 
of the French-Canadian people. The Mormons in 
Utah might have developed into a separate people 
if it had not been for the late formation of the group 
in the railroad age. As to the Irish case in the 
United States, cf. Ruby Jo Reeves Kennedy, 
“Single or Triple Melting-Pot? Intermarriage 
Trends in New Haven, 1870-1940,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIX, No. 4 (January, 1944), 
331-39: 


Pole, or Latvian in the czarist empire took 
to the Greek Orthodox cross, he not only 
ceased to be a Mohammedan, Israelite, Ro- 
man Catholic, or Lutheran, respectively, 
but also lost membership among his people 
and became a Russian. The experiment of a 
unified Yugoslav nation composed of Greek 
Orthodox Serbs and Roman Catholic Croats 
and Slovenes, besides Moslems, which was 
initiated after the first World War, seems 
now to have been a failure. Roman Catholic 
Germans in the Prussian province of Poznan 
while the 
Mazurs in East Prussia, speaking a Polish 
dialect but being Lutherans, had a German 
national consciousness. German _ political 


tended to become Polonized 


life has followed religious lines until recent- 
ly, and some say that it is following at least 
pseudo-religious lines even now." 


[II 


We can now draw a few conclusions as to 
the major trends in our time. The society of 
the East, based as it has been on the time- 
consecrated concepts of the folk and the 
family, has broken down, and the territorial 
society of modern nationalism, founded up- 
on the principles of the late Roman Empire 
which were recovered by the French Revolu- 
tion and centered around the market place, 
has ruled in ever increasing intensity 
throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. The treaties that ended the first 
World War have carried the French nation- 
state far into the East. Commercialism has 
opened up vast colonial areas and brought 
peoples and races, who hitherto had lived 
side by side in a merely symbiotic relation- 
ship, into close, though by no means always 
pleasant, contact with one another. On the 
home front, it seemed to have become a 
sacred principle of progress that nation and 
territory had to coincide. Territorial nation- 
alism has put dynamite to folk societies and 
their diversified ancestral rites everywhere; 
it has conquered the minds and hearts of 
Eastern youth from the Balkans to India. 
Turkey, once the seat of the caliphate, has 


t3 Peter Viereck, Metapolitics (New York 1941). 
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become a lay republic combining the best 
and the worst of both Germany and France. 
She has killed off her Armenians, expelled 
her Greeks, impoverished her Jews, .and 
attempts to Turkify the rest. Christians and 
Moslems in Syria feel that they are Arabs 
first, Shias and Sunnis in Iraq try to become 
true Iraquians, and the British-educated 
leaders of the Congress party in India are 
bent upon an effort to bridge the innumer- 
able gulfs between the tribes and castes of 
India as well as between the Hindu and 
Moslem communities in order to create, for 
the first time in history, a nationally con- 
scious, that is to say, a territorially con- 
ceived, commonwealth of India. At the 
same time, the argument about the territori- 
al principle of Pakistan, meaning a separate 
Moslem state, threatens to dynamite the 
the whole country." 

We can sum up our deliberations again in 
the words of Sir John Hope Simpson which 
he applied to the numerically insignificant 
but highly representative people of the 
Assyrians: 

When the Assyrians [he reports] petitioned 
the Council of the League [of Nations] that 
they might be allowed to live as a millet as they 
had done in the past, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, taking a Western European view, 
concluded that the adoption of such a solution 
would imperil the unity of the Iraqui State.'s 

™4 The Soviet way of minority treatment seems to 
be more in keeping with the traditions and realities 
of the East (cf. Rudolf Broda, ‘“‘Revival of Nation- 


alities in the Soviet Union,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXVII [1931-32], 82-93). 


1s Simpson, of. cit., p. 541, referring to League of 
Nations, Minutes of the Mandates Committee, 22nd 
Session, pp. 43, 375. Macartney (op. cit., p. 284) 
relates that the representative of the British Coloni- 
al Office contributed to this wish of the Assyrians 
the splendidly ingenious remark that “the real 
difficulty lay in the fact that the Assyrians seemed 
to desire to live now as they had lived in the past.” 
The unhistorical insistence of the Mandates Com- 
mission, certainly, did not provide for them any 
decent life at all. The massacres in Iraq were soon 
to follow. 


In these words we find the clash between 
East and West expressed in classical terms. 

The West, as we know, has been victori- 
ous in this clash. The rationally conceived 
territorial society of the West has en- 
croached upon traditional societies every- 
where and has forced them into conformity 
or, where such conformity seemed out of the 
question, has tried to eradicate them as 
thoroughly as possible. But forces that have 
been operating throughout history are not 
dead; they are only pushed beneath the sur- 
face. They will reassert themselves sooner 
or later because they are intimately bound 
up with human nature. To many of us, the 
record of nationalism looks already like a 
failure. The principle of the French Revolu- 
tion—one nation and one territory—has 
wrought havoc in the East, where nation- 
alities interlock in such an inextricable way 
that dogmatic minds are driven to despair. 
The territorial principle as a cure-all has 
been followed ad absurdum in the most bar- 
baric fashion by the present rulers of Ger- 
many. Populations that have lived side by 
side for centuries, despite frequent strife, 
conflict, and friction, have been uprooted 
from their homes, driven from one country 
to the other, starved and butchered by the 
millions, only to please the jealous God of 
Uniformity who tolerates no other gods 
beside him. To be sure, the world we live in 
seems to be rapidly moving along the line of 
expanding administrative units so that 
thinking in global terms has already become 
a slogan for the backwoods. But a grave 
danger is lurking in all this. What we call 
“globalism” might conjure up totalitarian- 
ism on a vast scale if we do not provide for 
cultural home rule in the face of territorial 
unification. Considering the diversity of our 
own population within the firm framework 
of the union, the hope is perhaps not in vain 
that America could become the bearer of a 
new message. 
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PLANS FOR THE HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


ROSEN 


ABSTRACT 


A large number of sociologists are now at work in 


agencies of the federal government. The experience 


which they are acquiring in some instances will prove invaluable when they return to academic pursuits. To 
these men, as well as to other social scientists, it should be of interest to know that organized plans are being 


made on a scale never before attempted to record the 


At the beginning of the present conflict 
many government officials looked to the 
records of World War I for some guidance in 
meeting current problems. To their sur 
prise, such records were found in most in- 
stances to be incomplete, unsatisfactory, 
and unworked. It was within the Bureau of 
the Budget that a first attempt was made 
“to do a capture and record job on defense 
organization’; in October, 1941, a project, 
“Administrative History of Defense Or- 
ganization,”’ was started, which later was to 
form the basis for expanded effort in the 
war-records field. 

With the entry of the United States into 
the war, the interest in war records increased 
sharply in both official and private quarters. 
On March 4, 1942, President Roosevelt 
asked the director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Harold Smith, to appoint a Com 
mittee on Records of War Administration, 
noting, among other things, that it “might 
be helpful to the work of the Bureau of the 
Budget in planning current improvements 
in administration in addition to its main 
objective of preserving for those who come 
after us an accurate and objective account 
of our present experience.” The President 
suggested that the committee be composed 
of representatives of appropriate learned 
societies as well as administrators. The ap- 
pointment of the Advisory Committee on 
the Records of War Administration was an- 
nounced by Mr. Smith on March 22, 1942. 
The membership included: chairman, Waldo 
Leland, of the American Council of Learned 
Societies; executive secretary, Pendleton 
Herring, Harvard University; William And- 
erson, American Political Science Associa 


wartime experience of the United States. 


tion; Louis Brownlow, American Society for 
Public Administration; Donald Young, 
Social Science Research Council; Solon J. 
Buck, National Archives; Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Library of Congress; and Arthur 
Schlesinger and Guy Stanton Ford, Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 

The committee possesses two primary 
functions: (1) to stimulate the major war 
agencies to set up historical units so as to 
develop and preserve full and accurate rec- 
ords of their wartime experience and (2) to 
advise the special research staff within the 
Bureau of the Budget in the making of cur- 
rent analyses of administrative problems in 
major policy fields of the war effort. The 
small staff which has assumed the main task 
of carrying out the committee’s objectives 
is known as the Committee on War Rec- 
ords Section and is attached to the Division 
of Administrative Management of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Over thirty historical units have now 
been set up by agencies of the federal 
government. More than two-thirds of these 
are in emergency war agencies or in estab- 
lishments with major war functions. While 
the Committee on War Records Section is 
in a unique position to examine interagency 
relationships and to analyze broad function- 
al fields, it is realized that the basic ma- 
terials for an adequate study of the history 
of war administration must come from the 
various government agencies themselves. 

The status of the work under way varies 
considerably from agency to agency. Some 
historical officers have concentrated thus 
far on the archival task of collecting and or- 
ganizing significant documents. Others have 
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already produced confidential first-narrative 
accounts and reports. The armed services 
have been especially active in setting a pace. 
Among the civilian agencies in which in- 
tensive work has already been carried on 
may be mentioned the War Production 
Board, the Department of Agriculture, and 
the Office of Censorship.* 

While efforts being carried on in Wash- 
ington hold promise for the future, potential 
war records in the field—at the local and 
regional levels—will also be of interest, un- 
doubtedly, to many sociologists. While 
centralization has been a major trend in 
government under stress of war, this has 
been accompanied in many instances by 
decentralization in administration. Much 
of the data on our society in wartime are 
not to be found, in the nation’s capital but 
in the communities themselves. 

The Office of Price Administration, as an 
example, has acquired a vast amount of 
record material. Its local files contain much 
concerning the American people under 
stress of war—their wants, needs, business 
habits, attitudes, and their ways of living 
and of making a living. Research students 
in the social sciences will wish in the future 
to draw upon this rich store of information. 
Obviously, records must be treated on an 
anonymous or case-history basis, with no 
identification of facts concerning individuals 
or individual industries in their relationship 
to government agencies. At present, the 
problem of sifting and preserving records 
which have historical value is a real one and 
is receiving the attention of officials in the 
Office of Price Administration, particularly 
the historical records officer, Robert E. 
Stone. A panel of experts in different fields 
has been appointed to assist in this task. 
Among the panel members is Willard Waller, 
of the department of sociology, Barnard 
College. 

The Office of Civilian Defense, the Com- 

* The sociologist must not overlook the fact that 
after the war the best records of wartime opinion 
and attitudes will be found in studies made by such 
diverse agencies as the War Department, the Office 
of War Information, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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mittee on Congested Production Areas, and 
the War Relocation Authority are other ex- 
amples of agencies which have reached 
deeply into the community and whose his- 
torical work may benefit the sociologist 
directly. In these instances, as well as in 
others, the development and preservation of 
local records are being encouraged and 
furthered by historical officers in the nation- 
al offices. In the case of the War Relocation 
Authority, arrangements have been worked 
out for co-operation with private scholars. 
The moving of Japanese-Americans from 
their West Coast homes to relocation centers 
in the Middle West is a sociological experi- 
ment which has already attracted the atten- 
tion of experts in the field. Dorothy Thomas, 
of the University of California, is the head of 
a research project supported jointly by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Her group has a smooth-working 
relation with the War Relocation’s historian, 
Ruth Eleanor McKee. The basis for such 
collaboration are the confidence which the 
government agency has in the integrity of 
the private group and the definite under- 
standing that Miss Thomas’ findings will not 
be published during the war. Both under- 
takings are benefited by the unusually close 
co-operative relation which exists. 

While some headway is being made on 
the local level as illustrated by the instances 
cited, the major work and the primary focus 
of attention are found in Washington. The 
Committee on Records of War Administra- 
tion and the staff keep in close touch with 
the work being done in the various depart- 
ments and agencies. In its memorandum of 
August, 1943, “Objectives for Planning the 
History of World War II,” the committee 
called attention to the broader aspects of the 
task ahead—a task only part of which falls 
directly within the committee’s purview. A 
summary of the suggested objectives 
follows: 


1. All of the major Federal agencies should 
gather data relating to their development 
and their most significant activities during 
this war period in order to create a central 
historical file. Upon the basis of this file, the 
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historical officer should prepare a first nar 
rative comprising the life story of the agency 

2. There should be several non-official and pop 
ular accounts of World War II written from 
different standpoints, showing the military 
operation of the war, the civilian administra 
tion of the war, and the diplomatic phases of 
the war. 

3. There should be a series of scholarly mon 
graphs analyzing the effect of the war on 
important phases of our social and economic 
life. 

4. Studies should be made on a selected list of 
topics that are the concern of no one govern 
ment or private organization. 

. State historical groups should prepare ac 
counts of state activities in World War LI. 

6. Leading American industrial firms should 
have histories written recounting their war 
work. 


In September, 1943, the Social Science 
Research Council took an important step 
toward implementing these objectives by 
appointing its Committee on War Studies, 
which is now composed of Roy F. Nichols 
and Donald Young, University of Penn 
sylvania; John A. Krout, Columbia Uni 
versity; Pendleton Herring, Harvard Uni 
versity; Paul Homan, Cornell University; 
and James Phinney Baxter III, Williams 


College. The Council appointed Mr. Shep- 
ard B. Clough, of Columbia University, 
to its staff as a full-time member with the 
mandate to plan a research program in the 
field of wartime experience. Mr. Clough is 
endeavoring to stimulate historical activities 
in the states, in industry, in labor, in the 
universities, and in other private organiza- 
tions. The Committee on War Studies is 
primarily concerned with research efforts 
outside the government by private indi- 
viduals, whereas the Committee on Rec- 
ords of War Administration has been con- 
centrating upon historical efforts within the 
government itself. The staff of the latter is 
headed by S. McKee Rosen, acting chief, 
Committee on War Records Section, Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

On October 28, 1943, the Committee on 
Records of War Administration and the 
Committee on War Studies agreed to create 
an Advisory Council on War History. While 
the two groups remain autonomous, it is 
anticipated that the Advisory Council will 
provide over-all guidance and facilitate the 
bringing-together of governmental and 
private scholars working on wartime rec- 
ords. 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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Central Valley Project Studies —A com- 
mittee to study the population problems in 
California has been set up in conjunction 
with the Central Valley Project Studies. 
These studies are investigations of the social 
and economic problems arising from the de- 
velopment of the Central Valley Project, a 
multi-purpose irrigation development being 
constructed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This committee is made up of persons and 
representatives of agencies who have worked 
on various aspects of the population field 
within the state. It was established to an- 
swer population questions arising from the 
development of the Central Valley Studies 
and to integrate and co-ordinate the inves- 
tigations of the several members. Four sta- 
tistical memorandums have been issued to 
date, and several are planned for the near 
future. The four are on “Growth of Popula- 
tion” (by Paul V. Lane), ‘‘General Charac- 
teristics,” “Race and Nativity,” and ‘Age 
and Sex’ (each by Charles N. Reynolds). 
Additional data on population growth, 
density, and forecasts and on levels of living 
and the labor force are presently being as- 
sembled for future release. These memoran- 
dums are mimeographed and distributed by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Berkeley. 

The committee membership includes the 
following: Marion Clawson (chairman), 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Walter 
R. Goldschmidt (secretary), Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; Charles N. Reynolds, 
Stanford University and Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; Dorothy Thomas, Uni- 
versity of California; V. B. Stanbery, Re- 
employment and Reconstruction Commis- 
sion; George Howson, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; Herbert Ormsby, California State 
Chamber of Commerce; Victor W. Killick, 
Division of Motor Vehicles; Oliver P. 


Wheeler, Federal Reserve Bank; Paul S. 
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Taylor, University of California; M. L. 
Gershenson, California Division of Labor 
Statistics; Marie B. Stringer, Bureau of 
Vital Statistics; Hubert McHenry, Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association; Stillman 
Drake, War Production Board; George 
Roche, War Manpower Commission; and 
Eschscholtzia Lucia, University of Cali- 
fornia. 


University of Chicago.—Professor Louis 
Wirth, department of sociology, has been 
appointed director of planning of the IIli- 
nois Postwar Planning Commission. 


University of Connecticut.—Dr. Victor A. 
Rapport has been on leave of absence for the 
last three years as an officer in the A.E.F. 
and has recently been promoted to the rank 
of colonel; Dr. Nathan L. Whetten is com- 
pleting his second year in the service of the 
United States State Department in Mexico 
City; and Dr. E. G. Burrows is completing 
his second year in the Military Intelligence 
Service in Washington, D.C. 

W. H. Kelly, a graduate student of Har- 
vard University, substituted for Dr. Bur- 
rows last year in the teaching of courses in 
anthropology. Last fall, Mr. Kelly resigned 
to join the staff of the department of an- 
thropology at Harvard University, and 
Miss Isabel Sklow, a fellow in anthropology 
at the University of Chicago, who had been 
engaged in Latin-American research for the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale Uni- 
versity, was secured to complete the in- 
structional work left by Mr. Kelly. 

Henry G. Stetler, formerly instructor in 
sociology at Temple University, who has 
been substituting for Dr. Rapport for the 
last two years, recently received his Ph.D. 
degree in sociology at Columbia University. 
The title of his thesis is ‘The Socialist 
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Movement in Reading, Pennsylvania: A 
Study in Social Change.” 


University of Denver —An Inter-Ameri- 
can Education Workshop will be held this 
summer at the University of Denver from 
June 19 to July 21. The Office of the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
University will sponsor the project jointly. 
Opportunity will be provided for the study 
of inter-American affairs and those instruc 
tional techniques and materials requisite for 
educational accomplishment in this field. 

Specialists having practical experience in 
the field of inter-American relations and 
education will comprise the staff. Among 
these will be Samuel Guy Inman, noted lec- 
turer and author; Concha Romero James 
and Ernesto Galarza of the Pan American 
Union; Erna Fergusson and Connie Garza 
Brockette of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; Marjorie Johnston 
of the United States Office of Education; 
Lewis Hanke of the Library of Congress; 
and Mitchell Wilder of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center. Wilhelmina Hill 
and Prudence Bostwick will direct the 
workshop and organize its activities. 

About twenty scholarships, covering tui- 
tion and a small stipend toward expenses, 
will be available to qualified persons who 
are concerned with inter-American educa- 
tion. Information about the workshop and 
the scholarships may be secured by writing 
to Dr. Wilhelmina Hill, University of Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Duke University.—Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood, professor of sociology in Duke Uni- 
versity, after forty-five years of teaching 
university classes in sociology, will retire 
this coming June. After receiving his Doc- 
tor’s degree in sociology at the University of 
Chicago in 1899, he began teaching socio] 
ogy as an instructor that year in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. The next year he was 
called to the newly created department of 
sociology at the University of Missouri, 
where he remained for thirty years, but 
finally accepted a call to organize a depart- 


ment of sociology at Duke University in 
1930. 

Professor Ellwood is the author of Sociol- 
ogy and Modern Social Problems (1910), So- 
ciology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), 
The Social Problem: A Reconstructive Anal- 
ysis (1915), An Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology (1917), The Reconstruction of Reli- 
gion (1922), Christianity and Social Science 
(1923), The Psychology of Human Society: 
An Introduction to Sociological Theory (1925), 
Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins 
and Development (1927), Man’s Social Des- 
tiny in the Light of Science (1929), Methods 
in Sociology: A Critical Study (1933), A 
History of Social Philosophy (1938), The 
World’s Need of Christ (1940), and Sociol- 
ogy: Principles and Problems (1943). Many 
of these volumes have been translated into 
Chinese, French, German, and Japanese. 
He is also a contributor of more than one 
hundred articles to the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, the American Journal of Sociology, the 
Scientific Monthly, and of other periodicals. 

Professor Howard E. Jensen, who has 
been associated with Professor Ellwood at 
Duke University since 1931, will be chair- 
man of the department at Duke next year. 


Harvard University —Professor C. Ar- 
nold Anderson of Iowa State College is a 
visiting lecturer at Harvard in the sociology 
department for the spring term. He will give 
courses on the family and rural sociology. 
Dr. Georges Gurvitch, formerly of Strass- 
burg University, the editor of the Journal of 
Legal and Political Sociology, a research fel- 
low of Harvard University, will teach in the 
department of sociology during the summer 
and winter terms, offering courses in sociol- 
ogy of morality, sociology of knowledge, 
social theory, and social symbols and con- 
trol. Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin was the 
speaker at a dinner of the Council on For- 
eign Relations organized in his honor on 
March 16, in connection with the publication 
of his new book, Russia and the United States. 


University of Kansas City.—T. A. Ra- 
man, noted Indian writer, was a visiting 
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professor at the University of Kansas City 
in February and March, 1944. He lectured 
on ‘‘Problems of India.” 

The Missouri Association for Social Wel- 
fare and the Kansas Conference of Social 
Workers will hold a joint conference in 
Kansas City, April 16-19. The program will 
include such topics as military neuropsychi- 
atry, social workers and the screening pro- 
gram for selectees, juvenile delinquency, 
treatment of offenders, parole and proba- 
tion programs for the war emergency, com- 
munity planning, contribution of research 
to social welfare, the individual child, to- 
day’s family and its problems, and rural re- 
sources. The speakers’ list includes Howard 
L. Russell, Luther Woodward, Lieutenant 
Colonel Malcolm J. Farrell, Stuart Queen, 
Dr. Karl Meninger, Francis X. Hiller, 
Joseph Anderson, Frances Levinson, Elea- 
nor Cockerill, Grace Browning, Agnes Van 
Driel, and Esther Twente. 


Linfield College—William C. Smith, of 
the department of sociology, has _ been 
awarded a grant-in-aid by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council for the completion of 
a study on the step-child. 


University of Michigan.—Major Robert 
C. Angell is now stationed somewhere in 
England attached to the Army Air Corps. 


Michigan Sociological Society.—The fol- 
lowing papers were read before the spring 
meeting of the Michigan Sociological Soci- 
ety, March17,at Ann Arbor: RoyH.Holmes, 
University of Michigan, “Inquiry into the 
American Way of Life’; Amos Hawley, 
University of Michigan, ‘Redistribution 
versus Segregation: A Suggested Solution of 
Minority Group Status”; Frank E. Har- 
tung, Wayne University, “An Appraisal of 
Positivism in Sociology’; Elizabeth Briant 
Lee, Detroit, “Ecological Influence on Emi- 
nent American Women’; Elmer R. Akers 
and Vernon Fox, State Prison of Southern 
Michigan, and Maurice Floch, Detroit 
House of Correction, “The Detroit Race 
Rioters ard Looters.”’ Discussants were Ed- 


ward C, Jandy and Norman D. Humphrey, 
Wayne University. 

Committee reports were submitted by 
Alfred McClung Lee, Wayne University; 
Lowell J. Carr, University of Michigan; and 
Rupert C. Koeninger, Central Michigan 
College of Education. 

“Responsibilities and Opportunities of 
the Social Sciences in Adult Education” was 
the subject of a panel discussion at luncheon, 
sponsored by the district anthropology, eco- 
nomics, history, political science, and soci- 
ology societies. Participants were: Orion 
Ulrey, Michigan State College, chairman; 
Alexander G. Ruthven, University of Michi- 
gan; John F. Yeager, Michigan State Farm 
Bureau; Willard Martinson, Local 50, 
U.A.W.-C.1.0.; C. Wayne Brownell, Calu- 
met and Hecla Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany; Mrs. Helen Bryant, League of Wom- 
en Voters; Henry Poinitz, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction; L. A. White, 
University of Michigan; Willis Dunbar, 
Kalamazoo College; Harold Dorr, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and H. Warren Dunham, 
Wayne University. 


Minnesota State Teachers College.-—Dr. 
John Biesanz, exchange professor of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Costa Rica, re- 
turned recently from twenty-one months in 
Central America. He and Mavis Biesanz are 
joint authors of The Costa Ricans and Their 
Culture, to be published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. A Spanish translation, for dis- 
tribution in Latin America, is also being 
published in Costa Rica. Dr. Biesanz is now 
with the armed forces, on leave of absence 
from the State Teachers College, Winona, 
Minnesota. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor F. 
Stuart Chapin was elected editor of the 
American Sociological Review to succeed 
Professor Joseph K. Folsom. Dr. Chapin 
has appointed Professor George B. Vold as 
co-editor. The two editors will take over 
with the August issue, and the review edit- 
ing will be done through the editorial offices 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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Professor Lowry Nelson is a member of 
the Agricultural Committee of the National 
Planning Association. 

Several studies of the impact of war on 
the Minnesota community with special ref- 
erence to problems of postwar planning 
were started last summer in the city of Red 
Wing, Minnesota. Two of these studies are 
under the direction of members of the de- 
partment of sociology. Dr. Chapin has con- 
cluded the first phase of a study of commun- 
ity social structure, public attitudes toward 
war and rationing based on a random sam- 
ple of families from Red Wing. Dr. Mona- 
chesi has set up a detailed survey of factors 
related to juvenile delinquency. This study 
will permit comparisons with similar studies 
under his direction in Minneapolis and other 
localities in Minnesota. 

Professor Clifford Kirkpatrick has writ 
ten two monographs for the Historical 
Service Board of the American Historical 
Society. These monographs are to be avail 
able for educational purposes to personnel in 
the armed forces. 

Margaret S. Harding, director of the 
University of Minnesota Press, announces 
plans for spring publication of a social-psy- 
chological study, The People of Alor by 
Dr. Cora Du Bois, professor of anthropol- 
ogy, Sarah Lawrence College. The Press 
has been awarded grants from the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Cool- 
idge Foundation toward publication. 


University of North Carolina.—Dr. Guy 
B. Johnson has been elected by the Board of 
Directors as executive director of the South- 
ern Regional Council, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, and Dr. Ira B. Reid of Atlanta 
University as associate director. ‘““The ob- 
jects and purposes of [the] Corporation are 
to exist and function as an eleemosynary 
organization, and more particularly to or- 
ganize and maintain a Regional Council for 
the improvement of economic, civic and 
racial conditions in the South, in the en- 
deavor to promote a greater unity in the 
South in all efforts towards regional and 
racial development; to attain through re- 
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search and action programs the ideals and 
practices of equal opportunity for all peo- 
ples in the region; to reduce race tension, the 
basis of racial tension, racial misunder- 
standing, and racial distrust; to develop and 
integrate leadership in the South on new 
levels of regional development and fellow- 
ship; and to cooperate with local, State, and 
regional agencies on all levels in the attain- 
ment of the desired objectives.” 

Dr. Johnson, in addition to his distin- 
guished work as a scholar, is a member of 
the board of trustees of Howard University, 
at Washington, and carries with him the 
esteem of Negro and white leaders, North 
and South. 

Howard W. Odum is president of the 
board, and Charles S. Johnson is chairman 
of the executive committee. The Council is 
in all respects co-racial with equal numbers 
of each race in the several respective units of 
work. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor 
Ray H. Abrams will teach “Urban Sociol- 
ogy” at Barnard College, during the first- 
semester session. 

Professor Thorsten Sellin has been asked 
by the National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws to prepare a draft 
for a new Uniform Criminal Statistics Act. 


Purdue University.—Professor J. Roy 
Leevy is now completing a piece of research, 
on “The Social Effects of Good Housing 
upon High-School Youth,” in Gary, Indi- 
ana. The Department of Sociology has com- 
pleted a study on the migration of farm fam- 
ilies from munition-plant areas in Indiana. 

Southern Sociological Society.—The 
Southern Sociological Society held its eighth 
annual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in 
Atlanta, Georgia, on March 31~April 1. 
The Society has a paid-up membership of 
188 for the year 1943-44. One hundred and 
fifty registered for the Atlanta meetings, and 
a hundred of these came from outside the 
metropolitan area of Atlanta. This was the 
first meeting of the Society since the spring 
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of 1942. The Society plans to hold its next 
annual meeting in Atlanta in April, 1945. 

There were section programs on ‘Public 
Welfare and Social Work,” ‘Teaching of 
Sociology,” ‘Race and Culture,” ‘Social 
Research,”’ and “Population.” At the eve- 
ning session on March 31, papers were given 
by Rupert B. Vance, University of North 
Carolina, president, American Sociological 
Society, on ‘‘Security and Adjustment: The 
Return to the Larger Community,” and by 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, a former president 
of the American Sociological Society, on 
“Postwar Population Problems.” 

The officers for 1944-45 are: Howard W. 
Beers, University of Kentucky, president; 
H. C. Breerly, Peabody College, first vice- 
president; Howard E. Jensen, Duke Uni- 
versity, second ‘vice-president; Coyle E. 


Moore, Florida State College for Women, 
secretary-treasurer; E. T. Krueger, Vander- 
bilt University, representative on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society; and Mildred Mell, Agnes Scott 
College, and Ira DeA. Reid, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Syracuse University —Dr. William Leh- 
mann, who has been director of a special 
census of the city of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, and Dr. Robert E. L. Faris are at 
present engaged in exploiting this census 
material to get fuller information on census 
tracts for the city than has been heretofore 
possible. They are also collaborating on a 
study of the Syracuse postwar planning 
project which is in full swing this year. 
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The Displacement of Population in Europe. By 
EUGENE M. KULISCHER. Montreal: Inter 
national Labour Office, 1943. Pp. 171. $1.50 
Involuntary mass movements of people, 

owing to the direct impact of war, to persecu 

tion, and to compulsory transfer from one coun 
try to another, have probably never since the 
time of the Vdélkerwanderung assumed such 
dimensions as in this present crisis of Western 
society. Kulischer gives the first comprehensive 
and reliable account of these movements. His 
study deals, first, with the movements of Ger 
mans to and from the Reich; second, with the 
movements of non-German populations; and 
third, with the mobilization of foreign workers 
by Germany. Not covered by this study are the 
movements of civilians within the Reich and 
within various other areas occupied or con 
trolled by Germany or the movements of sol- 
diers. The movements studied comprise ap 
proximately thirty million people; if to these are 
added the movements not covered and the addi- 
tional migrations which have taken place since 

1943 under the impact of increased air attacks, 

a grand total of approximately forty million 

people who are living away from their homes 

would be reached. 

The compilation and the critical analysis of 
the scattered and often contradictory data are 
in themselves a remarkable achievement. Any 
one who is even slightly familiar with the in 
tricacies of nationality and migration statis 
tics will appreciate what Kulischer has 
achieved. Furthermore, the author gives in 
teresting interpretations of the objective con 
ditions, the ideological rationalizations, and the 
true motivations behind some of the population 
transfers. The sociologically interested reader 
will also obtain most shocking glimpses of the 
tremendous social disturbances resulting from 
the uprooting, scattering, and reshuffling of so 
many millions of human beings. 

While, of course, the brunt of the suffering 
lies with the non-German peoples in occupied 
areas, one can easily see that the Germans also 
must have experienced enormous disruptions of 
social “ties” and considerable friction from 
redistribution of masses of population. Certain- 
ly the Nazis, instead of protecting and strength- 


ening the German colonies in eastern Europe 
and Russia, as many of Hitler’s followers want- 
ed, have practically wrecked every one of the 
German communities in eastern Europe, many 
of which had persisted through six or seven 
centuries. The “repatriated’’ Germans have 
been shifted around like pawns in a chess game, 
herded into transfer camps, and assigned to new 
abodes without consideration of their own de- 
sires. The result is a chaotic condition rather 
than the intended new solution of the ethnic 
minority problems. 

[The evacuation of children has, since an 
early stage of the war, led to the breaking-up 
of families and, while giving temporary safety 
to the children, has deprived large numbers of 
them of the benefits of home life. Refugees and 
evacuated Germans from bombed cities have 
been settled in virtually any area that seemed 
to offer greater safety and sufficient housing 
facilities. This has resulted in the establishment 
of new German colonies, at least temporarily, 
from France to Kiev, from Norway to Athens. 
Civilian employees, officials, and workers are 
also distributed over all occupied territories. 
[he total number of Germans transferred from 
abroad to the Reich approximated six hundred 
thousand in the spring of 1942, while the num- 
ber of refugees and other migrants who moved 
from the Reich into occupied areas is estimated 
at two and a half million. Allowing for double 
counting, the total number of German civilians 
moved across the Reich’s borders would thus 
surpass three million. This number must have 
increased considerably during 1943. 

The movements of non-German populations 
are, as Kulischer points out, largely the continu- 
ation of forced migrations which began in pre- 
war years, when one country after the other 
came under totalitarian regimes. Kulischer con- 
siders as a major part of these movements the 
emigration and flight of Jews from Germany, 
Austria, and other annexed and occupied areas. 
One wonders whether the author, in choosing 
this classification, does not unintentionally 
lend support to the race myth. Fortunately, 
the text itself does not lead to such a conclusion; 
on page 42 a brief reference to approximately 
twenty thousand “Aryans who fled from Ger- 
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many for political reasons” has slipped into this 
discussion. 

At the beginning of the war there must have 
been in Europe some three hundred thousand 
refugees from Greater Germany and Spain 
alone. The war set in motion additional mil- 
lions of refugees and evacuees, including the 
bulk of pre-war refugees who came again under 
Nazi rule; in addition, some six and a half mil- 
lion foreign civilian laborers and prisoners of 
war were employed in Germany at the begin- 
ning of 1943. 

The largest single movement since the war 
began was the evacuation of ten to fifteen mil- 
lion people from the western territories of 
Russia before the advancing German armies, 
including the removal of four hundred thou- 
sand Volga Germans. The two groups which 
have suffered probably the greatest dispersion 
and disruption of family and community ties 
and the greatest economic losses are the Poles 
and the Jews. More than two million Poles had 
been removed from their homes by the end of 
1942, and some of them have sought refuge in 
such distant countries as Iran, British India, 
and various parts of Africa and Mexico. While it 
is impossible to separate in all cases the Jewish 
refugees, evacuees, and deportees from the 
national figures, it is estimated that four mil- 
lion or more Jews have been uprooted, many of 
whom have been compelled to change their 
abode repeatedly. The appalling losses of life 
and property and the suffering by which these 
movements were accompanied can hardly be 
imagined. 

On the basis of Kulischer’s data, the editors 
of Population Index have attempted to give an 
idea of the demographic effects of the move- 
ments (Population Index, October, 1943). Since 
many of the migrations are mutually com- 
pensating (Germans taking the place of Jews 
and Czechs, etc.), it is not so much the net as 
the total migration which counts. The ratios of 
all war-induced migrations into and from the 
various countries per thousand of the pre-war 
population vary from over 150 in Poland and 
140 in Germany to about from 40 to 70 in the 
Balkan countries. Hungary, Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Spain have the lowest ratios. 
These computations seem to be rather conserva- 
tive if one considers that, for example, the 
mobility ratio for all German cities of 50,000 
or more inhabitants in the peak year of 1928 was 
197 per thousand (R. Heberle and Fritz Meyer, 
Die Gross-Stdédte im Strome der Binnenwander- 


ung (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1937], p. 92), while the 
ratios for the period 1900-1912 ranged between 
278 and 365 per thousand. A complete coverage 
of all migrations within national boundaries and 
across national boundaries in Axis countries and 
Axis-controlled areas within a given year might 
result in much higher ratios than those given 
in Population Index. Kulischer has refrained 
from the computation of relative measures. 

The forcible population transfers in Axis- 
controlled areas were largely motivated by the 
policy of the Nazis to “‘purge” Germany and 
the occupied territories of Jews and other “‘in- 
ferior’’ people and to consolidate the German 
elements in eastern Europe. This policy, it 
seems safe to say, has been a success only in its 
destructive aspects. The second motivation 
the labor demands of the German war econ- 
omy—has become more and more predominant. 

Kulischer, in the concluding chapter, points 
out that the repatriation of these millions and 
the readjustment of population to resources and 
employment opportunities will be one of the 
primary problems of postwar policy. It cannot 
be solved by a mere return to unregulated mi- 
gration or to immigration restrictions. Plans 
need to be made and an organization has to be 
set up to provide these people with the bare 
necessities of life and to direct their repatriation 
or resettlement. Since the labor requirements in 
European countries will not be the same as in 
pre-war years, very considerable permanent 
changes in population distribution may result. 

These are not merely European problems; 
they concern every country in the world that 
may become the goal of postwar migration. If 
full employment is to be achieved, it can be 
attained only by a world-wide migration policy 
through international collaboration. Kulischer’s 
book may be considered as a first, and very 
important, step toward the formulation of such 
policy. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE 

Louisiana State University 


Population Problems. By WARREN S. THOMP- 
son. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1942. Pp. xi+471. $4.00. 


This new edition of a work on population 
which is perhaps the most used and quoted on 
this continent is assured a welcome from teach- 
ers everywhere. A few changes in the order of 
the chapters will cause the reader familiar with 
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the 1936 edition only momentary difficult 
finding his way through the volume. There has 
been extensive re-writing of small portions of th 
text, addition here and there of references to 
the fact of World War II, and inclusion of some 
figures from the 1940 census. 

The attainment of superficial topicality 
however, is less impressive than the way l 
which the addition or removal of chapters ca 
be seen as indicating fundamental changes of 
outlook among students of population. [hese 
developments of scholarly thought are in turn 
reflections of developments in American 
ciety. 

Perhaps because the rapidity of technological 
and social change has enforced more dynamic 
thinking, we find the treatment of the optimum 
theory reduced from a chapter and half a page 
to just half a page. Part of the debate on the ad 
vantages and disadvantages of the city is omit 
ted in the new edition. Four chapters for the 
city was perhaps a little out of proportion even 
ten years ago, and criticism of metropolitan life 
on economic and social grounds has been partly 
outdated by some materialization of the move 
ment away from the cities which it advocated 
A new chapter on internal migration treats a 
problem to which the wanderings of the thirties 
first draw attention and to which 
movements currently give prominence. Sud 
den internal movements attendant upon de 
velopment of particular resources or in reaction 
to economic dislocation have occurred b¢ 
fore; there has always been a steady flow from 
areas of high rates of reproduction and low 


wartime 


economic opportunity to places where repro 
duction is low and opportunity high, but the 
interest of the citizen as well as of the demog 
rapher was until lately focused on the migrants 
from overseas. 

Reflections of the changing currents of 
economic discussion characterize the new chap 
ter on the economics of a stationary or d 
clining population. Classical economics is r 
placed by Keynesian. Recognizing that ir 
vestment is the mainspring of our economic 
processes, Thompson sees a declining popula 
tion not as lessening the burden which land has 
to support but rather as causing unemployment 
in the capital goods industries and stagnation 
all around. Depopulation is in fact not an idle 
speculation; 1940 showed 2,800,000 fewer chil- 
dren under ten years of age than 1930. 

Arising logically from the foregoing is the 
addition of two new chapters on policy. First, 


the developments in foreign countries—France, 
Italy, Sweden, the Soviet Union, Germany, 
and Japan—are taken up, and the results ob- 
tained are measured and evaluated as far as 
data allow. This is followed, at the close of the 
book, by an outline of possible policy for the 
United States. Though rather self-conscious 
and failing to base its goals on as clear an analy- 
sis of the general value milieu as the Myrdals 
have worked out, 
stage 


the discussion indicates a 
1 the emergence of population on this 
continent as something that somebody should 
hing about. Continued diffusion of 
family limitation patterns has made those aware 
of the facts feel that the direction of action is 
not purely a matter of individual value judg- 
ments. 

The features which have gained such merited 
praise for the earlier editions still dominate in 
this edition. The contributions of the author in 
the analysis of census and vital statistics data 
dealing with the composition of the population, 
birth and death differentials and trends, and the 
projection of populations into the future on the 
basis of assumptions as to age-specific rates 


do somet 


seem as outstanding as ever. The superb work- 
manship of the statistical treatment, however, 
does not always carry over into the theoretical 
parts. One may fail to be convinced by an argu- 
ment (pp. 276-77) which concedes that the 
Javanese, the Indians, and the Chinese are as 
crowded as the Japanese, the Germans, and the 
[Italians but would acknowledge claims to new 
lands only of the group which is conscious of its 
position and threatens force to improve it. 
[here is throughout the implication that only 
absolute monopoly or complete autarchy can 
provide secure support for populations, where 
more consideration might be given to the pos- 
sibility of peaceful international trade. On the 
other hand, Thompson’s consistently negative 
views on positive eugenics through successive 
editions have been justified by the declining 
prestige of the doctrines of which he has been 
one of the severest critics. 

NATHAN KEYFITZ 
Domini 


of Statistics 


Jewish Population Studies. Edited by SOPHIA 
M. Rostnson. (“Jewish Social Studies,” 
No. 3.) New York: Conference on Jewish 
Relations, 1943. Pp. xvi+189. $3.50. 
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This is a demographic study of Jewish popu- 
lation in ten American communities, namely: 
Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, New 
London, Norwich, Passaic, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, and Trenton. No study of New York 
or of any community in the South is included. 
Most of the studies have been undertaken in- 
dependently by various authors, three of them 
by the editor herself. 

Accordingly, the aims of the Studies, as well 
as the techniques used, vary widely. None- 
theless, certain results are common to all the 
studies and lend themselves to cautious gener- 
alizations. We can mention here only a few. The 
age composition of the Jews is different from that 
of the general population, there being somewhat 
fewer in the younger age groups, However, 
foreign-born Jews tend to have larger families 
than native-born Jews; workers, larger families 
than professionals. The Jews become natural- 
ized faster than mest other ethnic groups with a 
large percentage of foreign-born. The percentage 
of foreign-born among the Jewish population 
increases with the size of the Jewish community 
as well as with the size of the community at 
large. Jews, like other ethnic groups, tend to 
concentrate in certain sections of cities. 

The most interesting difference between the 
Jews and the remainder of the population is 
with regard to occupational status. The Jews 
have about 12 per cent of the gainfully em- 
ployed in the professions as over against only 
6.7 per cent of all the gainfully employed per- 
sons in 1930; yet the percentage of Jews in the 
professions is as low as 8.5 per cent in Chicago. 
(If, indeed, the use of death certificates as a 
source for demographic data—the technique 
employed in the Chicago study—is not re- 
sponsible for the result.) The proportion of 
Jews in trade varies from 43 per cent in Passaic 
to 60 per cent in Pittsburgh; the proportion in 
manufacture, from 13 per cent in Trenton to 
35 per cent in Chicago, as compared with 12.5 
per cent of the general population engaged in 
trade and 30 per cent of the general population 
engaged in manufacture. 

The conclusions of the editor are especially 
valuable, both with regard to a comparative 
evaluation of the techniques employed and with 
regard to suggestions for further research. Yet, 
two fundamentally critical remarks should be 
made. It is highly questionable whether the 
higher proportion of Jews in the professions is 
but ‘‘another reflection of the accommodation 
of a minority group in a culture in which the 


professions command higher prestige than does 
trade or skilled labor.”” Nowhere is the business- 
man higher esteemed than in America. Further- 
more, the element of self-employment which 
characterizes the professions as well as it does 
trade is by no means “attractive to minority 
groups” as such. It is not attractive to such 
large minority groups as Negroes or Poles or 
Italians. It is only attractive to certain minority 
groups, such as Japanese or Jews. To apply too 
readily findings which are true to a specific 
minority group only to minority groups in 
general obscures rather than clarifies the picture 
which we want to gain about this specific group. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


War and Education. By PoRTER SARGENT. 
Boston: The Author, 1943. Pp. 506. $4.00. 


This is indubitably a bad book: it is honest, 
outspoken, boisterous, iconoclastic, discordant, 
and disconcertingly well documented; it is im- 
patient of sham and hypocrisy, intolerant of 
stupidity, indiscreet in its exposure of rascality, 
undiplomatic in its mention of powerful men 
and intrenched interests, and unchivalric in 
its attitude toward the sacred cows; it quotes 
such characters as Brooks Adams, John Dewey, 
Charles Beard, William R. Harper, George 
Bernard Shaw, Joseph Stalin, Mark Twain, 
Franklin, Eleanor, and Theodore Roosevelt, 
and others who have at times been outspoken 
in regard to flagrant abuses and simian stu- 
pidities; it treats without awe or reverence the 
antiscientific fulminations of the humanists and 
other clerics of medieval persuasion, including 
President Hutchins and Walter Lippmann; it 
is almost rude in its attitude toward frustrated 
but verbally uninhibited literary gentlemen, 
“learned in unessential things,”’ who pontificate 
in the learned and literary journals; it points 
out that men who call themselves scientists 
sometimes abandon the methods of science 
when they leave the laboratory; it wonders if 
the confused and conflicting pronouncements of 
the college administrators as to the nature and 
purpose of education really betray a somewhat 
muddled state of mind on the part of the peda- 
gogues; it quotes both gleeful and dolorous 
statements of college presidents on the curiously 
capricious veridicality of the members of the 
tribe and notes that their peccadilloes are not 
always due to native inclination; it quotes Karl 
Mannheim on the contemporary mania for 
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facts which diverts sociologists from possibly 
useful activity; it sympathizes with the pro 
fessors who “‘preach democratic theories in a 
matrix of practices often as oligarchic or dic 
tatorial as the Spartan or Nazi states’’; it quotes 
Dean Pound’s statement that the punishment 
for the harboring or expressing of an unorthodox 
economic or political view is more sure and 
swift than punishment for murder; it holds the 
doctrine that the irresponsible bandying of 
such shibboleths as “democracy,” 
and “communism” blinds men 


“fascism,” 
to the fact that 
the control of power and the uses of technology 
centralized; it ig 


are becoming increasingly 
nores the fact that men do not want to be dis 
turbed by deeply discouraging statements abx 

the social situation and impending trends or 
by demands for the suppression of abuses; 
it denies that the profit motive provides a 
complete explanation of human behavior; it 
that a scientific habit of 
mind with its concomitant distrust of authority 
should be the goal of education in a society 


agrees with Dewey 


where the only constant is change; it damns the 
English “public schools,”’ the deadwood of our 
college faculties, the anachronisms of our liberal 
arts curriculums “inadequately changed since 
the Middle Ages,”’ the absence of practiced 
democracy in and the denial of 
academic freedom in the colleges; it 
munitions by using heavy artillery in destroy- 
ing pests who merit only a squirt of flit; it notes 
that adjustment to the environment is essential] 
to the existence of life and that the failure to 
make essential adjustments is putting an 
tolerable strain on the social structure; it is 


i Ull 


the schoc Is, 


wastes 


the side of science but is unappreciative and 
treats with levity the point of view of the 
Harvard Professor of Cockroaches who refused 
to consider Professor Eigenmann’s monograph 
on ‘The Antennae of Palaeozoic Cockroaches”’ 
as part requirement for the doctorate because 
‘“‘Harvard University was not interested in the 
antennae, that it only in the 
thorax”’ of palaeozoic cockroaches; it insists 
that “the chief end of man is the head end, 
though frequently that is the dead end,” and 
advocates the heretical doctrine that men, like 
the woodpeckers, should learn to use their heads. 

Obviously, a book that raucously blurts out 
chunks of raw truth is a bad book; it should not 
be allowed on the library shelves—it should be 
kept in circulation. 


was interested 


E. B. REUTER 
University of lowa 
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Mill and Mansion. By JoHN CooLIpGE. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. 
xi-+ 261. $3.75. 

This hundred-page architectural essay, tenth 
in the ‘‘Columbia Studies in American Culture,” 
carries the subtitle: A Study of Architecture and 
Society in Lov 1865. The 
essay is followed by some hundred and fifty 
pages of appendixes, accumulated footnotes, 
illustrations, and illustrations. One 
emerges from the struggle to pull together the 
dispersed materials with a fairly vivid picture 
of the architectural, social, 


ll, Massachusetts, 1820 


notes on 


and ecological de- 
velopment of this famous early cotton-manu- 
facturing town 

he main essay is a good, straightforward 
development of a novel thesis in the interpreta- 
tion of nineteenth-century American architec- 
ture, which is seen not as a series of unrelated 
and revivals (Greek, Gothic, and 
[talian) but as a vital and logical development 
and use of “romantic”? elements, fit to 
satisfy emerging social and architectural de- 
mands for ornament The de- 
tailed analysis of this development in Lowell is 
full of insight and has all the vivid informative- 
ness of a study of a limited complex in which 
fine illustrations are keyed to page and line of 
the text. It seems that, following the early pride- 
ful paternalistic building of mill and mansion 


sterile 


new 


and display. 


and workmen’s homes in the formal tradition 
of the eighteenth century, buildings disposed for 
convenience and discipline and respectability, 
there came first a mere impact of romanticism 
in architecture, after 1835, and then, with its 
full flowering after 1845, the striking transition 
from an architecture that was simple and utili 
tarian to one that was no longer chiefly con- 
cerned with shelter but was itself an “expressive 
language.’’ The author, in tracing the develop- 
ment of this new language in architecture, sug- 
gests a sort of social psychology of attitudes, 
keyed to the fast-developing class levels of a 
growing industrial city. To the sociologist this 
is one of the most interesting features of the 
work. Thus, the pride of capitalistic achieve- 
ment, class rivalry, and the rivalry of mill and 
mill, in the advanced period after 1845, are ex- 


pressed in a hierarchy of architectural styles, 
corresponding to social and industrial position. 
The “temple of the Greek Revival is 
seen as sufficiently boastful and grand for the 
wealthy class, who first take it up and from 
whom—as is the case with most styles—it later 
moves downward in the class scale. The elabo- 


house” 
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rate house of the Gothic Revival is seen as too 
picturesque for the stolid, common-sense 
entrepreneur of Lowell and is abandoned to the 
“intellectual left wing.” A later, simpler Gothic 
cottage, however, becomes the favorite of the 
lower middle class. The ease of adapting the new 
Italian manner to the always popular “snob- 
bism”’ of the square house is accounted one key 
to its wide acceptance. The more refined and 
reserved adaptations of revival types pointed 
out by the author stand out in the fine photo- 
graphs he provides as refined faces in a mixed 
crowd; and the hybrid barbarisms in their most 
ill-adapted forms appear in the meanest streets. 
Nor is this type of interpretation by the author 
confined to domestic architecture. Behind the 
details of the High Romantic manner, added to 
old barnlike factories as time goes on, he sees 
inevitable gestures expressive of the sense of the 
importance, significance, and respectability of 
Lowell’s industry. 

These intimations that 
architecture are accepted 


certain types of 
and rejected by 
given classes and levels of society and are ex- 
pressive of given social attitudes and values, 
though suggested rather than developed in this 
work, are more novel than the story of the rise 
and decline of company housing which is in- 
jected into prefatory chapters, appendix, and 
long footnotes. It would seem, too, that the 
author looks back too nostalgically to a pater- 
nalism accompanied by early strikes, biack lists, 
and overcrowding—a paternalism which easily 
crumbled under the impact of immigrant labor 
and the onrush of the true industrial revolution 
after the mid-century. Again, the homily at the 
end of the concluding chapter follows up the 
claim that the early company housing was pro- 
vided as a “human right,” with the not too 
defensible claim that government housing proj- 
ects today, admittedly necessary, are proceed- 
ing not in that spirit but in the fin de siécle 
spirit of charity offered the destitute. This seems 
as out of key with the cool, clear analysis of 
architectural development as is the use of 
emotionally loaded terms such as “boondog- 
gling,” “professorial reformers,” and ‘“‘political 
expediency” in referring to these projects. One 
might have wished, too, a less continual use of 
the terms “proletarian” and “bourgeois” with 
reference to class alignments in a New England 
town of ante-bellum days. 

Other rewarding studies of a single architec- 
tural complex should follow this one; and the 
implicit suggestion here of a sociology of ar- 
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chitecture might well be the object of new so- 
ciological research. 

EUGENIA LEA WHITRIDGE 
University of Chicago 


William James: The Man and the Thinker 
Addresses Delivered at the University of Wis- 
consin in Celebration of the Centenary of His 
Birth, By Max C. Orto, Dickinson S. 
MILLER, NORMAN CAMERON, JOHN DEWEY, 
Boyp H. Bopr, and J. SEELYE BIXLer, 
with Introductions by GrorGE C. SELLERY 
and CLARENCE A. DyxstrRA. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. 147. 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842- 
1942. Edited by H. M. KALLEN. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xii+ 
234. $2.75. 

That William James was one of the half- 
dozen greatest thinkers whom this country has 
had up to now, scarcely any well-informed per- 
son will deny; nor will well-informed sociologists 
deny that he exercised an important seminal 
influence upon the development of our science 
as well as upon the related disciplines of psychol- 
ogy, social psychology, and philosophy. It is 
natural and fitting that his life and achieve- 
ments should be commemorated by numerous 
papers and addresses during the centenary 
year of his birth; some of those papers are col- 
lected in the two volumes with which this re- 
view note is concerned. As is usual in such 
cases, the papers so collected. are of quite un- 
equal value. Those in the volume edited by Dr. 
Kallen seemed to the reviewer to be, in most 
cases, unduly affected by their authors’ am- 
bition to demonstrate that they were keen 
enough to discern shortcomings in the philoso- 
phy of the man whose work they were celebrat- 
ing; the volume is, accordingly, of interest 
primarily to professional philosophers. The 
University of Wisconsin volume is somewhat 
better; the paper by Professor Otto is excellent. 
John Dewey is represented by rather brief 
papers in both volumes, and these, as one might 
expect, are particularly stimulating. 

While critical and analytical papers on the 
work of a great thinker doubtless serve a use- 
ful purpose, the student of sociology who wishes 
to profit from the work of William James will 
be well advised to devote his time and energy 
chiefly to the master’s own works, including 
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both the Principles of Psychology and the col 
lected volumes of his philosophical essays, which 
are eminently readable. For his life and person 
ality the two volumes of his published Letters, 
edited, with informative biographical notes, by 
his son Henry James, are still the best source 


FLoyp N. Hous: 


University of Virginia 


Goals and Desires of Man: A Psychological Survey 
of Life. By Paut Scuitper. New York 
Columbia University Press, 1942. Pp. xii4 
305. $4.00. 

An impatient philosopher once elicited a 
round of applause from his assembled colleagues 
by proclaiming that “a stick is a stick.’’ Such 
justification as may exist for so modest a con 
tribution to human wisdom is to be found in the 
complex, bewildering, and unserviceable tech 
nical definitions of a stick offered by the preced 
ing metaphysicians on the program. 

Dr. Schilder, presenting in a posthumous 
volume his final say on the nature of the psy 
chology of man, returns in the manner of the 
above philosopher in the direction of common 
sense and arrives at conclusions which possess 
much value on their own account and which 
have additional merit in view of the preceding 
stages of the psychoanalytic movement. He has 
come through and beyond Freud and also be- 
yond many of Freud’s successors so far that, 
except for some vestiges which betray his in- 
tellectual history, he approaches substantial 
agreement with modern social psychology 
Freud’s “death instinct,” for example, is thrown 
out in a refutation, the length of which could 
only be justified by the amount of acceptance 
this concept has achieved. Homosexuality and 
sadomasochism are reinterpreted as much more 
developments of the social personality in in 
teraction with others than is traditional in the 
orthodox field. Sex comes in for some reinter- 
pretation, also, and emerges as less basic in the 
organization of the person. Work and con- 
struction are seen as equally fundamental de- 
sires of man. The functioning of social relations 
is recognized in a way which is in much closer 
agreement with modern sociology than is or 
dinarily expected in the membership of Schil- 
der’s profession. 

In spite of these encouraging indications of 
enlightenment, there are some points in which 
interpretations of cases reflect the earlier preju 


dices of the author. Among them is a con- 
spicuous tendency to attribute to all mankind 
the reactions he found in what appears to be a 
highly selected sample of overprotected and 
prudish middle-class Viennese. Of such a group 
it may be true that they “encounter a consider- 
able difficulty in infancy when they try to 
orient themselves concerning their sex parts” 
and that among the many problems for each 
boy there are “difficulties in comparing [his sex 
organs] with the sex parts of other boys as to 
size, consistency, and color.’”’ Again, it is surely 
not universal that “psychological problems of 
great importance participate in this astonish- 
ment’’—the astonishment of boys over the size 
of the male sex organ. Schilder refers to a group 
of seven men of the ages between nineteen and 
thirty who did not know that women lactated 
only after childbirth. Generalizations drawn 
from such an exceptionally ignorant group 
would surely not apply to persons from, let us 
say, a dairy farming region. 

The discussion, together with previous works, 
however, is offered as an integrated statement 
of psychology. It appears rather to be the work 
of a man in transition. If he could have lived 
and progressed a few more years, a more satis- 
factory unity might have been achieved. 

The essentials are conveniently brought into 
thirty-two statements in a brief concluding 
chapter. There is an index and a selected bibli- 
ography which seems somewhat limited and 
unbalanced in view of the large scope of the 
discussion. 

RoBertT E. L. FARis 
Syracuse University 


Messiahs: Their Role in Civilization. By WILSON 
D. WALLIs. Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1943. Pp. 217. $2.50 (pa- 
per); $3.00 (cloth). 


This book deals with one of the most far- 
reaching concepts in social history: the role 
of the messiah. But the treatment of this fasci- 
nating topic is deplorably inadequate. A wealth 
of material is displayed, but in a sketchy way 
and without integration. 

Such integration could have been provided 
in either of two ways: according to social-psy- 
chological classification or according to social- 
historical sequence. But neither one of these 
ways has been followed. In terms of social psy- 
chology, nothing has been done to clarify the 
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concept of the Messiah as an example of charis- 
matic leadership born of social distress. Mes- 
siahs, so called, who were already in a position of 
power when they promoted themselves to divine 
status have not been held apart from visionaries 
whose messianic fervor was expected to trans- 
form humiliation and despair into the glorious 
kingdom of the Lord. Certainly, al-Hakim, who 
had been hereditary ruler of Egypt and caliph 
of the Faithful for many years prior to his self- 
declaration as Mahdi, cannot be confounded 
with Solomon Molcho, who, trying to persuade 
Charles V to have him raise a Jewish army for 
the redemption of the Holy Land, was delivered 
to the Inquisition. No clear distinction is made 
between mere impostors and ardent believers, 
and none between political preachers and pietis- 
tic escapists. 

In terms of social history the lack of integra- 
tion stands out even more startlingly. The con- 
ception and the very word “messiah” (Mashiach) 
are of biblical origin, and subsequent social 
movements, therefore, cannot properly be 
called “messianic” if they are not directly or 
indirectly derived from, or connected with, 
biblical or koranic tradition. Accordingly, the 
chapters on “Messiahs in Preliterate Cultures” 
and on the “Return of the Culture Hero,”’ no 
matter of how much interest they might be to 
the social psychologist, are utterly out of bond 
with the historical development of messianic 
thought as envisaged by the social historian. 
Umhlaaza among the Bantu and Condorcanqui 
in Peru may be regarded as charismatic leaders 
and as such compared to messiahs, but they are 
neither messiahs nor even pseudo-messiahs 
themselves. On the other hand, the legends 
about the return of King Arthur or Barbarossa 
do belong to the history of messianism because 
of their acculturative significance, which, how- 
ever, is hardly mentioned by the author. Why 
the prophets of the millennium are included in 
the story, while the medieval mystics who pro- 
claimed the advent of the age of the Holy Spirit 
are excluded, is not clear. The latter seems to be 
simply an omission. The greatest omission is 
that socialism and communism, both Christian 
and Marxian, are not even mentioned, although 
they constitute the foremost messianic move- 
ment of our time. Hitler’s movement, in fine, 
although registered, is not grasped in its charac- 
ter as a hybrid of gigantic dimensions and is 
treated in one breath with the movements of 
Baal Shem-Tob and Joseph Smith, the venera- 
tion of Quetzalcoatl, and the rest. In short, the 


whole book, to be more than a stimulation, 
should be re-written from the first to the last 
line. 

WERNER J]. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


The Devil and the Jews: The Medieval Conception 
of the Jew and Its Relation to Modern An- 
tisemitism. By JosHuA TRACHTENBERG. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. 
Pp. xiv+279. $3.50. 


Dr. Trachtenberg’s book is a profound 
study in human prejudice and a welcome sign 
of the growing realism in Jewish scholarship in 
general and in the interpretation of anti-Semi- 
tism in particular. Religious and racial an- 
tagonisms, such as anti-Semitism, have too 
often been regarded as mere “backwardness”’ 
which could, and should, either be preached 
out of existence or else planned away by means 
of millennial economic improvement. Or else 
anti-Semitism has been treated as “just another 
minority problem which will disappear if... . . = 
Dr. Trachtenberg realizes that the evil is much 
too deep-seated for a surface treatment such as 
this; he knows that it is based on a long and con- 
sistent tradition of emotions and an ingrained 
symbolization. He approaches the problem as 
would a cultural psychoanalyst. He exposes the 
medieval concept of the Jew in an attempt to 
show that modern anti-Semitism still stems 
largely from the same root. 

The discovery, far from pleasant, is sub- 
stantiated by the quotation of authorities from 
the Church Fathers to Luther and by a wealth 
of truly horrible illustrations. The picture which 
emerges is this: The Jew, in not accepting the 
self-evident truth of Christ the Redeemer and 
in stubbornly enduring discrimination because 
of this nonacceptance, makes himself suspected 
of a superhuman and antihuman perversion of 
mind. He is waiting for his messiah who can 
only be the Anti-Christ. He is plotting for his 
coming. He is poisoning wells, bewitching girls, 
murdering children, and conspiring with the 
worst enemies of Christendom. The ghetto 
pallor of his cheeks is proof that he is in desper- 
ate need of miraculous elixirs derived from in- 
nocent blood. Every crime and immorality, 
conceivable and inconceivable, is laid at his 
door. Whatever is done, by good Christians, 
with him and against him, is done in justifiable 
self-defense against the terribly threatening 
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hidden foe which must needs be directing him. 
To the medieval observer, it cannot be other- 
wise than that he is inspired by, and in alliance 
with, the devil, that he represents the true 
“synagogue of satan.’’ Yes, on closer looks, he 
has horns and tail, a hooked nose and a goat’s 
beard, and he is riding to hell on a sow’s back! 
The devil himself is a Jew, and the Jew is his 
disciple and favorite son. He is the spirit of 
negation. He is “Devil Incarnate.” 

Look, how everything he does fits into this 
picture! Since Joseph of Egypt he is an in 
terpreter of dreams and an uncanny schemer, 
since Moses and Aaron he is a sorcerer and a 
killer of the first-born. He is at home in magic 
and medicine. Whatever he does is smart and 
sinister at the same time. If the ailing finances 
of the state or the ailing body of a potentate are 
cured by a Jewish banker or a Jewish doctor 
magic was in the cards; if they are not, all the 
more proof that the Jew’s mind is eternally bent 
upon undermining Christian society and bodily 
destroying every Christian foolish 
enough to put his trust in him. It is revealing 
to the social psychologist who is trained in 
perspectivistic thinking to see how even the 
medical profession, supposedly the most al 
truistic among the professions of higher learn- 
ing, can appear, on a changed plane of obser 
vation, as nothing but the most smartly selected 
conveyance of murderous instincts! What an 
object lesson could this be to those who propose 
to study “only the facts” without ever con 
sidering the observer! 

The story is magnificently told, but, un 
fortunately, the author does not carry his own 
case to its logical conclusion. He calls anti- 
Semitism irrational and yet establishes its 
rationale more clearly than many anti-Semites 
have done. The fact is that we are easily in 
clined to decry as irrational what does not fit 
into our own mold of thinking. We are loath to 
realize that what sounds highly irrational to one 
observer may appear as logic pure and simple if 
one only changes the premises. Asks Dr. Trach- 
tenberg: 


who is 


How can one believe that all Jews are at the 
same time Communists and capitalists, in the face 
of the obvious untenability of all such generaliza- 
tions, in the face of the well-known lower middle 
class and proletarian economy and general poverty 
of the Jewish masses, in the face, indeed, of the logi- 
cal contradiction inherent in the dual characteriza- 
tion? 
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And he concludes: 


The attempt to prove, logically and statistically, 
that this is not so, can quite apparently make no 
impression upon minds that are blind ab initio to the 
all-too-evident truth of the matter 


But what if it can be proved, logically and 
statistically, that Jews are both Communists 
and capitalists? That they have produced both 
Marx and Rothschild? That Marx himself be- 
lieved that his Communist doctrine was but 
the Hegelian antithesis to Ricardo’s capitalistic 
thesis? That actually both communism and 
capitalism are the outgrowth of an urban civili- 
zation which has been destructive of folkways 
and folk societies everywhere? What does it 
matter, then, that non-Jews, likewise, have 
been both Communists and capitalists under 
similar circumstances? The apparently self- 
evident “truth of the matter’ is that they have 
been seduced by the devilish Jewish seducer, 
if one only accepts the premises. 

At this point, the question would have posed 
itself: What are the premises? Why is it that 
the Jew has been conceived of as a demonic 
to be feared by good soul? Dr. 
Trachtenberg points to the clue of the problem 
when he reproduces, on page 16, Gustave Doré’s 
stupendous cartoon on the Wandering Jew. Yet, 
although Dr. Trachtenberg does not say so, it 
is obvious what the image of the Wandering 
Jew conveys. The Wandering Jew is the symbol 
of a ghost-people without a country who, hav- 
ing survived against the laws of nature and 
history, must have been supported by the forces 
of evil. To remain blind to the truth of prophecy 
and redemption, to condemn and kill the re- 
deemer, to fall captive to the Roman Emperor, 
to carry the curse which accompanies the exiled 
wanderer upon all the highroads of this globe 
without ever attaining the status that goes 
along with landownership, and still to remain 
stiff-necked, nonconformist, and convinced of 
being the chosen people, must have appeared 
as monstrous abnormality to the mind of 
peasant peoples and their descendants. From 
the premises of both Christian truth and pagan 
reality, there was no other solution: the Jew’s 
curse contained at the same time his hope be- 
cause he was possessed by Satan. 

Dr. Trachtenberg has not anchored his thesis 
firmly enough, but he has also not carried it 
far enough ahead. And, yet, the relation be- 
tween the medieval conception of the Jew and 
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modern anti-Semitism, which is now hardly 
more than a promise on the title-page, could 
have been very convincingly established upon 
the very foundation erected in his book. A host 
of quotations from the anti-Semitic literature of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries, starting with Eisenmenger’s Entdeck- 
tes Judenthum and ending with the Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion and the pamphlet literature of 
the Nazis, would have offered themselves to 
fortify the case. As it is, this necessary second 
part of the book has barely been sketched in a 
stunted last chapter which bears the title: 
“Still the Devil’s Own.” It is too bad that the 
author has closed the historical account with 
Martin Luther instead of following it up to 
Adolf Hitler. He has omitted telling us how 
modern anti-Semitism, now unreservedly pagan 
and thoroughly anti-Christian, comes to fight 
Christianity relentlessly with the weapons 
forged by Christiahity itself. Too bad that he, 
less logical than his adversaries, stops short of 
the conclusive proof of his own premises. 

WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
Fisk University 


Plantation Life in the Florida Parishes of Louisi- 


ana, 1836-1846, as Reflected in the Diary of 


Bennet H. Barrow. By EpwWIn ADAMS DAVIs. 
New York: Columbia University 
1943. Pp. xvi+457. $5.00. 

The Arkansas Plantation, 1920-1942. By Don- 
ALD CRICHTON ALEXANDER. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 118. 


Press, 


These two books offer comparison and con- 
trast between the ante-bellum and the con- 
temporary southern plantation systems. The 
old plantation is approached through the 
medium of the diary of a planter, Bennet H. 
Barrow, as edited by Professor Davis, a his- 
torian at Louisiana State University. The 
study of the contemporary plantation is an 
economic and social analysis of the institution 
in the context of federal agricultural policy since 
the first World War. It is the work of a senior 
undergraduate student of the class of 1942 at 
Yale University, and for the study the author 
was awarded the Patterson Prize in American 
Politics. Barrow in his diary writes naively and 
without the expectation of an audience. Alex- 
ander writes a little self-consciously and at 
times a little dogmatically for a northern audi- 
ence. 
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Davis in his Introduction remarks that no 
study of the “psychology” of the southern 
planter has yet been made. Studies of per- 
sonality in relationship to divisions of labor 
have given us books on the teacher, the waitress, 
the political boss, and other social types, but 
no one has yet utilized the rather large number 
of biographies, autobiographies, and diaries of 
particular planters to give us a general picture 
of the type which so strongly impressed itself 
upon the form of southern society and did so 
much to define the region. When such a study is 
made, diaries like that of Barrow’s will furnish 
the most important material. This is the sort of 
literature in which the plantation’s funda- 
mental quality of naturalness is best revealed. 
Between the lines one can glimpse a culture in 
which there is a strong sense of house and of 
kinship. Motives and purposes are all the more 
dominating because they are taken for granted. 
The planter’s assumption of superiority and 
mastership are the overtones of his type and 
character. 

It is not very surprising that a planter who 
could on occasion severely flog and ‘‘stake 
down” a slave for as long as twelve or fifteen 
hours at a stretch could write “‘so far have never 
injured any human to my knowledge,” since 
Negroes were not regarded as exactly human, 
but it is surprising that Davis appears to agree 
with the statement (p. 67). 

Alexander’s account of the contemporary 
plantation contains little that is new. The 
planter as a personality is still very much in 
the picture, but, to an extent that was not true 
of his ante-bellum ancestor, he seems to be sub- 
ordinated to the play of vast impersonal forces 
national and international in scope over which 
he has little or no control. Arkansas planters, 
like Mr. Barrow earlier, have to contend with 
the uncertainties of weather, finance, and mar- 
ket, but now there are new uncertainties with 
which they have to contend. The age of laissez 
faire is past, and the policies of Congress and 
the Administration will have much to do with 
the plantation’s future. What happens in the 
machine shops and laboratories of scientists 
and inventors may also be crucial. ‘“The planter 
himself,” Alexander concludes, “‘will have little 
to say about the matter.” 


EpGAR T. THOMPSON 


Duke University 


Delaware’s Forgotten Folk: The Story of the 
Moors and Nanticokes. By C. A. WESLAGER. 
Philacelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1943. Pp. xiv+ 215. $2.50. 


The Moors and Nanticokes are mixed-blood 
people who live in certain rural communities in 
the state of Delaware. By dint of in-marriage, 
clannishness in their social life generally, and 
adherence to a folkish way of living, they have 
managed to keep clear of complete identifica 
tion with America’s lower caste, the Negroes. 
In at least one of the communities a sort of na 
tional revival assured the local people legal 
identification as Indians. This identification 
seems to rest on as good physical grounds as 
would their classification as either white or 
Negro. 

Like other such groups in this country, they 
seem to be able to retain their special position 
just so long as they stay at home and so long 
as they need not fill out government documents. 
Birth records, school certificates, draft registra 
tion cards—all that is written, formal and offi 
cial—these are their enemies. For such docu 
ments in this country break down all the special 
categories which grow up informally and locally 
and enforce the strict dichotomy of white and 
colored. Cities, as these people know, are “‘hell- 
bent” for documents. But cities also offer 
anonymity for those Nanticokes and Moors who 
prefer to be whites at the cost of the warm life 
among kin. 

The author presents all that he could find on 
the origin of these groups, distinguishing fact 
from legend, but not neglecting the social sig 
nificance of the legends. In addition, he tells 
of their present life and struggles and gives 
some account of the folk medicine and other 
customs. He probably overworks a little the 
thesis that the presence of many customs of 
Indian origin supports their contention that 
they should be treated as Indians. For many of 
the cultural items mentioned are found in most 
rural American communities of the eastern part 
of the country. The reviewer in his boyhood 
made and played with bull-roarers and corn 
cob darts of the kind described and heard many 
of the beliefs, legends, and remedies—all in a 
community that had no people who claimed 
Indian origins. Perhaps it is the irony of Ameri- 
ca that some of its racially mixed groups should 

—by force of involuntary and sometimes vol 
untary isolation—retain in its purest extant 
form what is the nearest thing to an indigenous, 
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rather folkish, rural culture ever developed 
among English-speaking Americans. Indeed, 
in the sense of having become a breed, they may 
also be among the purest racially. 

The author of this interesting addition to the 
literature on American racial and cultural is- 
lands claims to be an amateur. Certainly one 
part of the job of sociology is to fill out the gaps 
in our knowledge of the varieties of people and 
culture in this country. In many countries 
amateurs have done much of such description 
and analysis of regional and local cultures. We 
could do with more such work in this country. 
And perhaps Mr. Weslager, who has evidently 
spent years studying these groups, will not con- 
sider his amateur standing jeopardized by the 
remark that he has become a connoisseur. 

EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Race and Rumors of Race. By Howarp W. 
Opum. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. Pp. vilit+245. $2.00. 


Odum’s work represents an attempt to por- 
tray the most recent patterns of conflict and 
accommodation between Negro and white by 
means of an informal chronicle of “rumors of 
race.”’ The author points to war-induced factors 
as precipitating conflict through disturbance of 
previously established modes of adjustment. 
The critical nature of this conflict is mirrored in 
the extravagance and ubiquity of race rumors 
not to say the ignorance they bespeak. 

Odum recalls the flavor of Sumner in arguing 
that the strongly conditioned folkways of the 
South must be considered in any program 
directed toward the resolution of racial patterns 
of segregation with the democratic credo. This, 
in turn, brings him dangerously close at times 
to the hypostatization of “‘evolution”’ so that it 
becomes in itself a dynamic factor rather than a 
name for a perceived pattern of events. 

In a summary chapter, “The Way Out and 
the Way On,” Odum calls for a bi-racial leader- 
ship that can strike a golden mean between the 
heedless urging of pro-democratic reforms re- 
gardless of the folkways and stateways of the 
southern people and the philistine resistance to 
any constructive program characteristic of 
those who want to be left alone—in a position of 
dominance 

GWYNNE NETTLER 
Stanford University 
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Three Types of Rural Economy in Yunnan. By 
Yu-I Li, Hstao-Tune FEt, and TsE-I CHANG. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1943. Pp. 35. 

Magic and Science in Western Yunnan. By 
FRANCIS L. K. Hsu. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1943. Pp. 53. 

War has driven the universities of China 
out of the relatively urbanized east into the 
“wild west.” Like other pioneers, the Chinese 
professors and their students have had to leave 
behind them much of their precious academic 
paraphernalia and have had, in some measure, 
to live off the country. Whatever the losses of 
these forced moves may have been—and un- 
doubtedly they have been tragically great—one 
of the gains has been the work of the Yenching- 
Yunnan Station for Sociological Research. For 
the professors and students of this institution in 
exile are deploying their forces in the towns and 
villages of Yunnan Province the better to ob- 
serve and analyze this hitherto neglected part 
of China. 

Two of the field studies which have re- 
sulted from their work are reported in the two 
small monographs commented upon in this 
review. 

The three types of rural economy treated in 
the monograph by that name differ as to the 
kinds of agriculture, even more so in the dis- 
tribution of land among various classes of fami- 
lies, and perhaps most in the amount, kind, and 
functions of auxiliary sources of income. One 
community has a mixed population of Lolos, an 
indigenous people, and of Chinese, who came as 
conquerors some centuries ago. The latter were 
once the landlords but are losing this privileged 
position to some extent to the Lolos. The sec- 
ond community is one of petty landowners who 
do not work at all unless their holdings are so 
small that they cannot hire others to do it. In 
the third, certain small industries supplement 
agriculture. In all three the analysis turns about 
the relationships of the various kinds of econom- 
ic enterprise and of the classes of people who 
live by them. In short, the analysis is realistic 
and functional, in the strict sense of both these 
terms; for the parts are seen in relation to the 
whole and in relation to each other. 

In the other monograph are recorded the 
things that people did in a Yunnan town when 
cholera broke out. But, in order to tell what 
people did, the author has to describe the so- 
cial organization. For the various measures 
taken to combat the epidemic—neighborhood 


prayer meetings run by voluntary committees of 
citizens and supported by public subscription, 
municipal decrees concerning water and food, a 
program of inoculation, etc.—articulate clearly 
the social structure, as mobilization for collec- 
tive action must always do. As a result, one 
sees the native “magic” and the imported 
modern ‘“‘science’’ not merely as contrasting 
ideologies but both as ways of behaving which 
may occur together and without any sense of 
contradiction in some social situations. Indeed, 
the author believes, on the basis of his evidence, 
that the introduction of scientific medicine will 
come more quickly if those who support it 
recognize this principle and use the social 
forces of the community to this end without 
too severe an attack on prevailing practices of 
healing and prevention of disease. 

The significance of these two monographs is 
greater than that of the new light which they 
throw upon this region of China, great as that 
turned out to be for the reviewer. They indicate 
a new spirit among a certain group of Chinese 
social scientists—a spirit of adventurous 
curiosity coupled with the belief that this kind 
of work will contribute both to a program of 
social and economic action for China and to 
that kind of comparison of cultures which leads 
to international understanding. 

Another monograph in the same series, Labor 
and Labor Relations in the New Industries of 
Southwest China, by Kuo-Hing Shih and Ju- 
K’ang T’ien, is of equal merit. 

It should be mentioned that the kind of work 
reported in these monographs is not entirely 
new in China. In 1939 one of the present 
Yunnan group, Mr. Hsiao-Tung Fei, published 
Peasant Life in China: A Field Study of Country 
Life in the Yangtze Valley, with a foreword by 
the late Professor Bronislaw Malinowski (New 
York: E. P. Dutton). In it Dr. Fei relates the 
system of land tenure and transference dynami- 
cally to the crises which the life-cycle of in- 
dividuals creates for the producing and con- 
suming family unit, the chia. 

We salute these young Chinese scholars who 
have turned hardship and exile into a social and 
intellectual adventure of great importance. 


EvERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture: Co-operative 
Group Farming—a Practical Program of 
Rural Rehabilitation. By JoserH W. Eaton. 
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New York and London: Harper & Bros., 

1943. Pp. xvi+255. $2.75. 

Like many another writer, Mr. Easton has 
found that our land of promise did not turn out 
to be the Promised Land for large segments of 
our population. Today’s agriculture, he finds, 
falls short of providing an acceptable standard 
of living for many of our people who look to 
land for sustenance. This is particularly true of 
small farm operators. Increased rationalization 
and mechanization, he feels, is serving to widen 
the chasm between those who succeed in ag- 
riculture and those who do not. So he is prompt- 
ed to explore tomorrow’s agriculture in the form 
of co-operative group farming, which he con- 
siders the best available means of bringing to 
our less privileged rural folk the benefits as- 
sociated with more efficient, mechanized pro- 
duction. 

The book was prepared under good auspices. 
Although Mr. Eaton—now in the military serv- 
ices—was director of research with the Rural 
Settlement Institute, he prepared this study as 
a doctoral thesis under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Edmund DeS. Brunner of the department 
of sociology of Columbia University. The manu- 
script also received the benefit of criticisms and 
suggestions from other men prominent in the 
fields of rural sociology, economics, and ag- 
riculture. M. L. Wilson, director of the United 
States Extension Service, introduces the au- 
thor’s subject with a cautiously worded fore- 
word. 

In the Preface the author states that he 
makes no claim to “‘objectivity.”” He began this 
study ‘‘with a hunch that co-operative group 
farming is a solution of many of America’s 
rural problems, a hunch which was based on his 
knowledge of the successful operation of this 
agricultural pattern in Palestine.”” While he 
admits the dangers which inhere in this ap- 
proach, he points out that facts “‘were not 
selected to prove the thesis, but they were used 
to test it.” His material is well organized and 
well documented. Impending military service 
hastened completion of the book, and in some 
parts broad questions of policy and administra 
tion are covered somewhat hastily and abrupt- 
ly. Incompleteness and abruptness are most 
marked in the third and last part of the book, 
which deals with nongovernment co-operative 
group farms in America and co-operative group 
farms operating in certain foreign countries. 

The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
the theory of co-operative group farming as a 


method of rural rehabilitation, (2) the co- 
operative corporation farms of the Farm Securi- 
ty Administration, and (3) other co-operative 
group farms. 

The author submits ten criteria of rural re- 
habilitation or standards toward which rehabili- 
tation must work. These include adequate and 
secure income, good working conditions, health, 
education, and leisure for living. He finds, of 
course, that many of our small farm units are 
inadequate to provide these benefits to the 
operators, and the prospects are, he submits, 
that increased mechanization will serve merely 
to increase the struggle for existence of the 
small farmer with his inefficient production. 
Hence he suggests that we experiment with 
other arrangements, such as co-operative group 
farm patterns. 

The author seems to understand how far 
counter his proposal runs to deep-seated tradi- 
tional desires and patterns of American farmers. 
However, he is not the first to question the 
wisdom and sanctity of “rugged isolation,” 
“physical isolation,” and “open shop” or- 
ganization, so characteristic of our rural areas. 

In Part II the author examines twenty-seven 
co-operative corporation farms which began 
operating in very recent years under the direc- 
tion of the Farm Security Administration (the 
first one in March, 1937, and the last one in 
January, 1942). When the book was completed, 
these farms were still going concerns, although 
the federal appropriation bill for 1943 con- 
tained provisions which seriously threatened 
their existence. Mr. Eaton injected himself into 
the congressional controversy and reports with 
satisfaction that he did much to save these 
projects from extinction. He surmises that these 
units will continue and explore new patterns of 
farming. Subsequently, Mr. Eaton was in- 
ducted, and Congress in its final appropriation 
bill required the liquidation of these projects. 

To examine the strength and weaknesses of 
twenty-seven federal co-operative corporation 
farms is no simple task, particularly when it is 
undertaken under time limitations. Mr. Eaton 
does so in 126 pages. This section of the book 
will meet with the most varied responses and 
reactions. Most of the projects were in perpetual 
difficulty from the day of their inception until 
the day of liquidation. Nevertheless, the au- 
thor feels that mistakes were being rectified 
and that results were sufficiently encouraging 
to warrant the continuation of the projects. His 
optimism is based more on surmise than on 
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demonstrated facts. The short life of these units 
plus the absence of adequate data precludes a 
reliable, trustworthy evaluation. 

In Part III the author presents a brief 
glimpse of certain nongovernment settlement 
projects, such as the Saline Valley Farm (Michi- 
gan), the Delta and Providence Co-operative 
farms (Mississippi), and the Macedonia Co- 
operative Community (Alabama). Here again 
individual predilections may incline one to 
declare these projects failures or to hold that 
they give promise of an agricultural solution. 
The author takes the latter position. 

Utopian co-operative group farming in 
America receives brief attention in chapters 
XXV, Xxvi, and xxvii. Many readers may be sur- 
prised to learn that between two hundred and 
three hundred of such projects have been un- 
dertaken in North America. Most of them were 
short-lived, but a number of them survived for 
considerable periods of time. Hutterite com- 
munities and the Amana Society are in exist- 
ence today and are briefly described. Utopian 
farm settlements usually had strong religious 
orientation and integration, a quality which 
cannot be imposed on our government-financed 
projects. 

As pointed out above, the author feels that 
co-operative group farming holds promise for 
this country because it succeeded in Palestine. 
The closing chapter of the book touches briefly 
on co-operative group farming not only in 
Palestine but also in Russia and Mexico. It is 
regrettable that this part of the book was not 
greatly expanded. Certainly, the material pre- 
sented on this country is inconclusive and 
leaves much doubt as to the application of this 
method of farming here in the foreseeable 
future. 

The author makes the significant observation 
that, when Russia, Palestine, and Mexico were 
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faced with serious problems of agricultural ad- 
justment in terms of large groups and masses of 
people, they chose some form of co-operative 
farming. This pattern promised the most ef- 
ficient use of available production facilities, 
available land, and available technologists. By 
this method people wholly unfamiliar with new 
technology in agriculture shortly became effi- 
cient producers of food and fiber and did so in 
competition with more advanced agricultural 
sections of the world. He holds that the forth- 
coming rehabilitation program in Europe can- 
not ignore these demonstrations and that we, in 
this traditional land of plenty, will also act 
wisely to explore more fully co-operative group 
farming with the hope of coping more effectively 
with our problem of low-income, small farms. 

Lest the purpose of the author be misunder- 
stood, it should be emphasized that he does not 
advocate a wholesale creation of co-operative 
group farms under government auspices. Mr. 
Eaton did hope that the co-operative corpora- 
tion farms of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion would continue in order to provide us with 
good laboratories in new patterns of farming. 
Successful patterns could then serve as blue- 
prints for an expanded agricultural policy. 

Mr. Eaton is to be commended for the con- 
tribution he has made to our agricultural litera- 
ture and for giving us the benefit of nongovern- 
ment-sponsored research work in a field so 
largely dominated by numerous old-line state 
and federal agencies. We need more research 
and more books of this kind. Workers in the 
field of agriculture and those who determine 
policy will gain much by reading this and simi- 
lar publications. 


WALTER M. KOLLMORGEN 
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hill-farm region; sections devoted to the socio- 
economic character of the region, the effects of 
mechanization of the mines, and the inadequa- 
cies of relief programs. 

SHIH, KOU-HENG, and T’IEN, Ju-K’ANG. Labor and 
Labor Relations in the New Industries of South- 
west China. New York: Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1943. Pp. 45. An intimate study of the 
conditions of labor and labor relations in the 
newer factories established in western China. 
One of the monographs coming from the new 
group of Chinese research sociologists. 

SIGERIST, HENRY E. Civilization and Disease. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xi+255. $3.75. A physician’s discussion of the 
sociological aspects of disease—civilization as a 


factor in the genesis of disease; economics of dis- 
ease; the social and legal positions of the sick; 
disease of religion, art, and science. The approach 
is historical and somewhat philosophical. Written 
for an educated, not necessarily medical, public. 
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Smuts, JAN CHRISTIAN; SWING, RAYMOND GRAM; 
and BAKER, RAy STANNARD. Woodrow Wilson. 
New York: Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 1943. 
Pp. 22. A series of addresses. 

SOROKIN, Prrtrmm A. Russia and the United States. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1944. Pp. 253. 
$3.00. 

STERN, JACQuEs. Les Colonies francaises, passé et 
avenir. New York: Brentano’s, 1943. Pp. xix 
+397. $2.50. History of French colonization; 
special account of each French colony; a chapter 
on the future role of the French Empire. The 
author was once French minister of colonies. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. The Smiths and Their War- 
time Budgets. “Public Affairs Pamphlets,” No. 
88. New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1944. $0.10. 

———. When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? “Public 
Affairs Pamphlets,’”’ No. 86. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1943. Pp. 31. $0.10. 

SYMONOLEWICZ, KONSTANTY. The Studies in Nation- 
ality and Nationalism in Poland between the Two 
Wars (1918—1939): A Bibliographical Survey. New 
York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, 1944. Pp. 73. (Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts 
and Sciences in America.) 

TALIAFERRO, WILLIAM H. (ed.). Medicine and the 
War. Charles R. Walgreen Foundation Lectures, 
1942-43. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1944. Pp. vii+193. $2.00. A series of lectures, de- 
voted mainly to technical aspects of war medicine. 
Of special sociological interest are the chapters 
on food and psychiatry and the war. 

TuHompson, LAuRA, Steps toward Colonial Freedom. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. 
Pp. v+33. 

TOCQUEVILLE, CLEREL DE. De la démocratie en 
Amérique. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press for Institut Francais de Washington, 1943. 
Pp. ii+66. $0.50. 

Topprnc, C. W. Canadian Penal Institutions. 
Rev. ed. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1943. Pp. 
xx+146. $3.00. A general survey with recom- 
mendations. 

Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
Series II, Vol. VI, No. 2 (December, 1943). 
TRUJILLO, RAFAEL L. Reajuste de la deuda externa. 
Santiago: Editorial Ed Diario, 1937. Pp. 329. 
An analysis of the foreign trade and foreign in- 

debtedness of the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

TyLer, ALICE F. Freedom’s Ferment. “Phases of 
American Social Thought to 1860.”” Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. x +608. 
$5.00. An extensive account of the social and re- 
ligious movements in the United States during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. Emphasis 
is placed on cults and humanitarian crusades. 

UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE, Research 
and Postwar Planning: Bibliography, Part XI. 
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New York: Section for Information on Studies 
in Postwar Reconstruction, United Nations In- 
formation Office, 1943. 

———. Research and Postwar Planning, Vol. XI: 
Survey of Agencies. New York: Section for In- 
formation on Studies in Postwar Reconstruction, 
United Nations Information Office, 1943 

Wurre, D. Fepororr. The Growth of the Red Army. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. xiv+486. $3.75. Traces the growth of 
the Red Army from the revolution in 1917 and 
analyzes its composition, organization, and phi 
losophy. 

Wuyte, Foore, Street Corner Society. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp 
Xxii-+ 284. $3.00. 

WILuiAMs, Ernest W., Jr. The Outlook for the Rail 
road Industry. “Planning Pamphlets,” No 
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Washington, D.C.: National Planning Associ- 
ation, 1943. Pp. 22. $0.25. 

WILLIAMSON, HAROLD F. (ed.), The Growth of Ameri- 
can Economy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1944. Pp. xiii+804. $4.00. A symposium on 
American economic history from Colonial times 
until now. 

Wo tr, ANNA, W. M. (ed.). When Children Ask about 
Sex. New York: Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 1943. Pp. 16. $0.20. 

Wo rsEIN, S. L. The Decline of a Cotton Textile 
City: A Study of New Bedford. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944. Pp. 179. $2.50. New 
Bedford is taken as an example of a declining 
one-industry city. What happened there is re- 
lated to the movement of industry to the South, 

market changes, and depression. Special atten- 
tion given to changes in the labor market. 
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an important revision (Second Edition) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Kimball Young 


The thorough revision of this standard text covers important 
new developments in the fields of: @) motivation, (6) the role of 
social interaction in the development of ality, (¢) the 
measurement of traits, opinions, and attitudes, (d) the linkage 
of social psychology and the other social sciences. 


Topics treated either for the first time or more fully than in the 
first edition, include: the social life of lower animals: elements 
and mechanisms which enter into the rise of the social self; 
the psychology of revolution, war, and wartime morale; the 
role of motion pictures, radio, etc., in forming public opinion; 
propaganda with particular reference to the two world wars; 
and the nature and use of power. 


Published June, 1944; about 592 pages; probable price, $3.75 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. ne 


INTRODUCTORY. SOCIOLOGY 


Second Edition, Revised and Reset 
R. L. SUTHERLAND and J. L:. WOODWARD 


In 1937, the first edition of this book set a new pattern for the 
introductory field. Written for the student, in a lively style, it 


covered the entire field with text material and readings. The 
popularity of this text was further extended by the 1940 re- 
vision. It continues to be one of the most widely used of the 
introductory textbooks. No other sociology textbook is more 
teachable, more interesting to the student. 


J. B. Lippincott Company rb: 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Announcing 


The International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction 


eet new series is designed to deal from a scientifi P int of view with urgent world 
of economic and social os ing, and will include volumes on the sociology of 
education, art, literature, social services and politics. The Library is under the general 
editorship of Karl Mannheim with a distinguished advisory board which includes 
Harold Butler; A. D. Lindsay; A. M. Carr- 
Saunders, Director of the London School of [-—— 
Economics; and Fred Clarke, Director of the For publication 
Institute of Education, University of London. in Summer and Fail 1044 


CREATIVE DEMOBILIZATION 


Volume I 
LAGNO S | w. Principles of National Planning 


By E. A> Gurxinp 


Volume II 
Case Studies in National Planning 
Edited by E. A. GuTKInp 


THE IDEAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


by Karl Mannheim By W. Starx 


$3.50 


Author of Man and Saciety THE EDUCATION OF THE 
in an Age of Reconstruction COUNTRYMAN 


By M. Burton 
“A discussion of the topical problems of our $3.50 
‘Social and political life in relation to such PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA 
questions as the meaning of demo: By Hstao T’unc Fer 
. » the sociological function of youth in $3.50 
modern ictal and the various aspects of the t a Preface by Proressor BronisLaw 
educational problem. A provocative discussion Mainowski 
‘Christian Values in our changing environ- PLAN FOR 
ment is included. Dr. Mannheim has written a RECONSTRUCTION 
preface to the American edition of this | By W.H. Hurt 
which is designed as an introduction to $4.50 
*. seme of the main problems of our age. $3.00 


RETAIL TRADE 
| ASSOCIATIONS 
: By Herman Lev 
$3.50 


Oxford UNIVERSITY PRESS || volumes will be added to the 


series from time to time. 
114 Fifth Avenue + New York 11 
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